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For the Companion. 
NO STORY AT ALL. 


By E. M. Coggeshall. 
CHAPTER IV.—CoNCLUDED. 


“You see,” said Mrs. Tilson, “when the house 
was burnt, it was just grain-harvest; that’s the 
only time we ever have any ‘hands’ in the house, 
and then I have Mike’s mother come and cook, 
andclean up. Sol’d been to Sorghum in the 
little buggy, and had got to the forty before 
ours, when I saw such a sight as I never saw be- 
fore nor since. 

“The man who lived there had got through 
cutting, and was stacking his wheat,—and there 
were his wheat stacks all in a blaze! 

“J drove right up to the house; the women 
were crying and wringing their hands, and be- 
moaning the loss of the year’s work—the men 
allin the field looking on. ’Twas a pitiful sight, 
sure! 

“T whipped up old Charley, got home as quick 
asI could, and begged Mark to go over there. 
‘Perhaps you can do something,’ I said, ‘for 
they’re all clear out of their senses.’ 

“So Mark took the horses out of the machine 
and put them to the big wagon, and all the 
‘hands’ jumped in, and away they went. I stood 
round there all alone after they’d gone, kinder 
unsettled, when, going out on the piazza, I 
thought I saw smoke out of the barn roof. 
There was a high wind and it blowed right our 
way, but [ didn’t think ’twas near enough to 
hurt, though it had been very dry, and the air 
was full of flying wheat cinders. 

“T run out into the yard and looked, and sure 
enough the roof of the barn was smoking in 
two or three places! 

“T stood like a goose for about a second; 
*twas no use running over for Maria, for she 
was one of the kind that takes to screeching, 
and [ knew that wouldn’t save any thing. 

“Then I recollected that if the horses saw it, 
they'd go wild, so I ran out—fortunately, Mark 
had two—and took out old Charley and Dolly, 
let down the bars into Mark’s best pasture, and 
turned them in; you see it had a piece of woods 
on the east side of it, andI knew if they got 
scared, they’d run for that, and be safe for our 
finding. 

“The cows were all out; but there was two or 
three calves tied up, and I just had to unloose 
them and let them take their chance,—fer a 
calf’s got a lot of pig in him, and won’t be led 
or driven. 

“By this time, the roof was beginning to 
blaze up pretty smart. I couldn’t take out the 
hay, so the next thing, I ran to the wagon-shed 
that was built on to the end of the barn. 

“There were two buggies there,—an old one, 
and a new one with a top, which was about the 
only one in these parts then, and Mark set a 
heap by it. I used to tell him he thought a 
Sight more about that top buggy, Sundays, than 
he did about the sermon. 

“Well!” said I to myself, ‘it stands to reason 
that if Ican’t save both, the new buggy’s the 
one; so I pulled down all the harness that hung 

in the shed, flung it in, and then tried to make 
® horse of myself. ’Twas hard work, I tell you; 
first I went behind and pushed, then I went in- 
mal Shafts and pulled—half an inch each way 
pos tome. ButI got it out, and into the 
; ‘acco patch that was near the shed, and then 
.." all the fence-rails, for a piece, and 
ely Wet towards the barnyard—that’s the 

A ever saw any beauty in a Virginny 
« 

Pb me think the fire would run right 
nt by teat pa the other side, to the house; 
swt oe time I'd got so tired and hot, 1 had 

2 Teath for a second. 

o big house fence was picket, so Thad to get 
whee a was just hammering away at it, 

«an atk came driving up like fury. 

‘Take the things out. the house, men!’ he 


—I just stopped pounding, for the wind had 
taken the sparks right on to the house-roof, and 
it was all in a blaze.” 

“Couldn’t the men put water on it ?” 

“Yes, they tried to, but ’twas like dipping up 
the Mississippi with a teaspoon, every thing was 
going so fast. I tried todo something. I got 
out the babies’ high chair, and the cradle they’d 
all laid in, and then I got so sick and dizzy, 
Mark just took me up, like I was a child, and 
carried me over to Maria’s, and there I laid on 
the bed just where he put me, for three days, 
before I had gumption enough in me to get 
up. 
“T’ve heard of people’s being frightened out 
of seven years’ growth, and it was a mercy I 
was fully grown, or that time’d dwarfed me, no 
mistake.” 

“Did you lose a great deal?” * 

“O, dear, yes! it nigh about cleaned us out; 
we were just plumb used up for three or four 
years. You see, all the hay that wasn’t in the 
barn was stacked close by, so that went, and 
the corn and oats; every thing but the wheat; 
and as good Providence had it, Mark was stack- 


from the house. 

“They saved some of our clothes and things 
down stairs, but every thing up, just made fuel 
of itself. "Twas a long while before we got 
straightened out. Mark had to build a house, 
and it took every thing for that. 

“] didn’t mind it; Imever set much store by 
eating and drinking, and we had a good well 
left, and plenty of flour, and God made folks so 
they can’t starve on thefh two things. 

“Still, my heart would have ached if there’d 
been any little ones to hanker after better food, 
or need warmer clothes than we could give 
them. 

“Then, while they were building the house, 
one of the men got his leg broke, and I just 
had him to nurse all winter. He was a poor, 
forlorn soul, with no kith ypr kin, and I had to 
be a whole set of relations for him, for three 
months. be 

“There wasn’t much rest for me that winter, 
I tell you; living in one room, and cooking in a 
board shanty where the rain and snow used to 
drop into the pots. and kettles, and cool things 
off as fast as I got them warm. 

“One day, I just stood and held an old um- 
brel over the stove to keep the fire from going 
off in a puddle, while I made some gruel for the 
sick man.” 

Grace laughed heartily at this, and Mrs. Til- 
son joined her, exclaiming, after a moment, 
“?Twas no laughing matter then, child, I tell 
you, living so! 





«reamed, ‘you can’t save it;’ and sure enough! 


“Our one room was so full, ’twas all middle 





ing that in the fields where he cut, ’twas so far | 


“TWAS HARD WORK, I TELL YOU.” 
pa 


and no corners{ and the middle was so small, 
Mark used to say you couldn’t ‘swing a cat in 
it.’ We never tried, but it’s my firm belief that 
if the cat was as big as old Ben there, and had 
a long tail, you couldn’t a swung it without its 
hit¢ing itg head an awful sap agin something. 

“Mark and I had to sleep in the room over the 
kitchen; ’twas only half finished then, and had 
nothing but a rough ladder to get up to it, and 
every night I used to wonder how I’d ever get 
up, and every morning, how I’d ever get down, 
just as much as if ’twas a new thing; and I 
can’t tell to this day how I did it. Why! I had 
that ladder so much on my mind, that once I 
dreamed it was Jacob’s, and he stood at the bot- 
tom and hollered to the angels ’twasn’t no use 
trying to come down, they’d tumble!” 

Here Grace enjoyed a hearty laugh again, 
asking, however, in a moment, her usual ques- 
tion, “What else? what happened next?” 

“O, I don’t know—we got along well enough; 
things has always gone pretty smooth with me. 
We finished the house, and by-and-by Mark got 
forehanded again. - ~ 

“But perhaps you'd like to hear what hap- 
pened about two years ago. You see there was 
a railroad break-down here then, just like the 
one you was in, only ’twas enough sight worse, 
andI had alot of wet and hurt folks to care 
for. : 

“Thad to make beds on all the floors down 
stairs here, but the kitchen, and nurse the poor 
things up. They were all well enough to go off 
the third day, except an old gentleman who was 
jammed between the cars.and hurt pretty bad, 
and I had to have a bedstead set up im the par- 
lor—’twasn’t furnished then—and keep him two 
months. 

“His daughter was with him,—a nice, pretty 
girl, and she was only bruised a little, so she 
wa® company for him. But he was worse than 
asick baby, he was so fretful; and as Mark 
said, ‘savage as a meat-axe.’ Yet he liked to 
have me talk to him, and used to ask so many 
questions about how we got along, and how I 
lived before I was married, that I reckon, off and 
on, he knew pretty much all there was to tell, 
though that isn’t much, at the best. 

“Mark had to lift him, and then I used to 
think he just tried to.see how growly he could 
be. One day Mark came into the keeping-room 
here, when I was all alone—the young lady’d 
gone out for a walk, as her father was asleep. 

“Hetty!” says he, ‘haint you never conceited 
what’s the matter with the old gentleman?” 

“*Well, I don’t know,’ said I. ‘Sometimes 
I've thought may be he’d been a highway rob- 
ber and had a stage full of passengers on his 
stomach.” . 


that, I reckon; but won’t you fly off the handle, 
if I'll tell you?’ 

“Tell on, and try it,’ says I. 

“Well, then, Hetty,’—an@he said it just sol- 
emn-like, his laughing manner all gone—‘that’s 
no more nor less than Capt. Taney, and he 
knows me, and he sees I know him, andI be- 
lieve he feels your kindness as just so many 
coals of fire; that’s what riles him.’ 

“Well,” said I, jumping up, ‘I’ll just put an- 
other right on that bald head of his, and make 
him the custard he’s so fond of—there’s plenty 
of eggs.’ 

“<‘That’s right,’ said Mark; ‘and he hasn’t 
}had chicken for several days; may be I’d better 
kill one.’ 

“Do you know when I took his dinner in that 
day, I hardly knew the old man? He was as 
pleasant and polite; and when Mark came to 
help him on the bed, he thanked him, and didn’t 
make a bit of fuss. 

“His daughter was delighted, because she 
thought he’d reached the ‘turning point,’ and 
was so much better. 

“When I took in his waiter, I’d noticed that 
the parlor door was partly open, and I conclud- 
ed he’d heard all we said, and had just been 
cross all along, to try us. 

“She might have thanked the door-hinges for 
the ‘turn,’ if she’d known it. Any way, noth- 
ing was said, and he kept just so pleasant till 
they went away, and then he wanted to pay us 
‘for their board and our trouble,’ he said. 

“I told tim nu; I didn’t take boarders, and 

when-Jesus told us to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, I didn’t calkerlate He expected us to take 
pay for it. 
“?Twas about two months after, when one 
day, Mark and I were coming from Sorghum, 
and when we got to the station down here, the 
depot man stopped us. ‘Mr. Tilson,’ said he, 
‘your load of boxes has come.’ 

“My boxes! I haven’t got any load,’ said 
Mark. 

“*Well, any way, these are marked for you, 
plain as printing, and all freight paid, too.’ 

“Mark went and looked, and sure enough, 
there they were! So there was nothing to do 
but go home and send the big wagon for them. 
Mark went back with Mike, leaving me just 
about as curious as ever Eve was, and with as 
much again reason. 

‘“‘When he came back, he brought a letter he 
found at the office for us, and that explained 
all, ’Twas from the young lady and her father, 
and the boxes were a present from him. 

“T’d surmised he was pretty rich,—and there 
was nothing to do but take it, and that wasn’t 
hard,—that parlor carpet and set of furniture, 
and that pretty chamber set in the best room. 

“Mark said I acted like a crazy coot, for I just 
sat down in all the chairs and had a good cry in 
every one—but you see, half of it was thinking 
how nice it would be if the children were there 
to dance about and be delighted with me.” 

“How splendid that was!” exclaimed &race, 
“just like a real story, I’m sure!” 

“Pooh, child! ’twould want a lot of what 
Mark calls ‘hifalutin’ for that. Now you sce if 
it had been a story, when Mark found out the 
old gentleman was Capt. Taney, it wouldn’t 
done at all to had him take it so patient. He'd 
exclaimed, ‘O, cruel tyrant! Do you claim my 
hospitality ?, Do you think that in all these long 
years memory has been idle?” And she’d gone 
down on her knees and begged our pity in the 
most heart-rending manner—like enough when 
I was washing, and the floor all wet.” 

“O, don’t!” 

“Well, that’s the way. May be it’s all true 
with other folks, but things has alway@ gone 
right along too easy with me, to gét a story out 
of them. But I didn’t tell you what was in his 
letter. It was only,— 

“*A small return for the coals.’ 

“Not a word more; but she said they often 








“Mark laughed. ‘No, not quite so bad as 


talked of us, and meant to come this way, some 
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time. May be they’ll cme while you’re here, 
and then you can get a story out of him, likely. 
He ought to have a pretty tough one;—his face 
aint all wrinkled up so, for nothing.” 


—_—_+or—__——_ 


For the Companion. 
ESTHER AND THE MISER. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 

Before New York had groped its way to the 
Central Park, and while yet there were fields of 
green sward, where now it is simply “up town,” 
among the little brown huts held by “squatter 
sovereignty,” that of Herr Hansissman could 
hardly fail to attract the attention of even ¢ 
careless observer. 

Not that it was larger, or whiter, or better in 
any respect than its neighbors, but it had a cer- 
tain air of neatness, and a profusion of clam- 
bering vines crept Jovingly up the narrow win- 
dows, until, reaching a solitary willow, they de- 
serted the low roof to weave graceful festoons 
among its drooping bragches. 

Ilerr Hansissman was a widower’ The vines 
that graced his humble dwelling had been plant- 
ed by his good wife, who had brought them in 
a pot of German earth from the old country; 
and more than one sigh did the honest man 
heave to her biessed memory, when he sat down 
under the shady porch in the gray twilight. 

But she had left Herr Hansissman other vines 
and biossoms more beautiful than these; the 
eldest of whom, little Esther, a lass of a dozen 
summers, bade fair to be as thrifty and pains- 
taking as her mother had been before her. 

She was already the little housekeeper and 
self-appointed guardian of the younger children; 
and, as Herr Hansissman used himself to af- 
firm, when more than usually eulogistic, “no 
Jass could weed an onion, or dig a potato, or 
milk the goat like his own little one.” 

It will be seen that Esther had plenty to do, 
both in doors and out; but with all this labor 
she found time each day to sit an hour under 
the old sycamore, around whose huge trunk 
some rustic lover, perhaps, had, years since, 
placed a circular bench. To this shady retreat 
she brought the little ones, and while they 
sported and gambolled upon the grass, she 
watched the goat, or, with ready fingers, netted 
the linen edgings, that found ready sale at the 
cheap stores, where she exchanged them for 
cotton gowns for herself and the babies. 

One day, when Esther had toiled harder and 
longer than usual, she came to the worm-eaten 
bench, panting with fatigue. She placed the 
children upon the grass, and slipping the hemp- 
en string around the old stake, allowed the goat 
the freedom of his tether. 

It did not occur to her, because she was weary 
and overworked, that she could remain idle. On 
the contrary, no sooner were her charges dis- 
posed of, than she took from her capacious 
pocket the never-failing netting, and commenced 
weaving the thread in and out, with a celerity 
wonderful to witness. 

“Pve but two yards to finish, and then the 
bunch will be done,” she said to her chubby- 
faced sister sitting at her feet. “And you'll 
never guess what I’m going to buy now.” 

“Shoes?” suggested the little one, glancing 
at Esther’s naked feet. 

“No; but I'll tell you if you'll promise not to 
tell papa, no, nor any living soul,” said Esther, 
too happy to keep her own secret any longer. 

Chubby shook her curls and crossed her fore- 
fingers. 

“Well, ’m going to buy a thin coat for fa- 
ther!” 

Esther said this slowly and with emphasis, to 
give Chubby opportunity to take in the mag- 
nanimons idea. 

But Chubby did not respond in the least to 
Esther’s enthusiasm. She looked down again 
to Esther’s feet, and in a disappointed way, 
said,— 

“Don’t, sister! Please get shoes.” 

Esther looked down, too. and seemed for the 
first time to realize how large her feet had be- 
come; for the smile dted away from her lips. 
She drew her feet up under her calico frock, 
and beeame sensible of another shadow beside 
that of the sycamore shade. 

An old man stood near her, leaning upon an 
oaken cane. All his garments were soiled and 
tattered. Esther would not have thought of 
the rags nor the wrinkled face, for she was used 
to poverty, but she did notice his untidiness, 
and made a motion to withdraw with the chil- 
dren. , 

“Ll won’t hurt.you, little ones,” he said, half 
roughly, half smilingly. “I’m tired—that’s all 
—and avant to rest on the bench, here.” 

Esther let go her hold of the children, but 
continued to stand near them, and went on with 
ber netting. 








The old man rested his chin on his staff, and 
gazed, with bleared eyes, at first one and then 
another of the little group, not omitting the 

oat. 

“You couldn’t give me a sup of milk from the 
nanny-goat, little one, could you?’ he asked, 
after a little. 

Now, if t an had offered to buy the milk, 
Esther would have said at once, “No, sir. Iam 
in too much haste to finish my netting in season 
to purchase the coat for my father, who is for- 
ty-six years old to-morrow;” but he had said 
nothing about purchase. He had asked it as a 
gift—a favor—which one poor person has a right 
to ask of another. 

Esther glanced toward the setting sun. 

“Are you very hungry and thirsty, sir?” she 
asked, with just a shade of reluctance in her 
voice. 

“Yes; Iam both, little one. 
crust of bread since yesterday ” 
There was a pitiful whine in the man’s voice, 
which caused Esther to regard him suspicious’ 
ly. There is no mistaking the practised cant of 
a city beggar, and young as Esther was, she was 

mature in judgment and perception. 

“He’s an old man,” Esther said to herself; 
“my mother would have fed him.” 

Returning the netting to her pocket, and tak- 

ing the little tin cup, which the old man extend- 
ed, she went to the goat, and after patting it 
gently with her hand, stripped the milk, and 
having sent Chubby to the house for a bit of 
fresh bread and meat, she presented the whole 
to the old man, bidding him, after the graceful 
German custom, “Eat in peace, and never hun- 
« rer.” 
“The old man took the cup eagerly, and as 
Esther watched the ravenous manner with which 
he devoured the morsels, her heart reproached 
her for her suspicion and delay. 

“Should my own dear father ever be old and 
hungry, and a little girl refuse him bread,” she 
said to herself, “it shall not be because I have 
been unkind.” 

The old man was evidently in no haste to be 
gone. His cold gray eyes followed the romp- 
ings of the children, but oftener fastened upon 
the nimble fingers of Esther, who, now that her 
conscience was at ease, seemed to progress in 
her netting faster than before. 

When it was completed she untied the goat, 
and calling the children around her, bade the 
old man a civil adieu. When she looked* back 
from the cottage door the bench was vacant. 
He had disappeared as quietly as he came. 

The coat was purchased, and Herr Hansiss- 
man was a happy Dutchman, as he sat envel- 
oped in the cool linen, that August afternoon 
of his forty-sixth birthday. He did not think 
of Esther’s naked feet, as she patted in and out 
to fill his clay pipe and bring his ale. If he had 
thought at allin regard to the child, he would 
have said, Little girls need nothing, and they 
are handy to have. He little knew how much 
sunshine and happiness flitted in and out with 
the pretty maiden. 

The next time Esther went to the sycamore 
tree, the beggar again seated himself on the 
bench, and again begged for a draught of milk. 

It was given with equal kindness and grace, 
and again the bit of fresh bread was added, and 
the benediction given. 

After this it came to be a fixed habit with the 
old vagrant to sit an hour under the sycemore 
tree, to beg his milk, and eat his bread, and gaze 
his fill at the children, the goat and Esther. 

Sometimes Herr Hansissman playfully ridi- 
culed Esther for her charity, and jested in re- 
gard to her ancient admirer; but when, on one 
occasion, she answered, with quivering lips, “I 
am only sowing good seed for my father to 
reap,” he took her upon: his knee with some 
show of tenderness, and held her there until he 
fell asleep. Then Esther kissed his rough face, 
and stole away to the tree with that part of her 
own portion, which she now invariably set aside 
for the old man. 

The autumn was giving place to winter, but 
still the beggar came and went, not to the bench, 
now, but to the chimney corner. Come when 

he would, there was a vacant place for him and 
a warm sup of tea, or porridge, or soup, to make 
his heart glad. Though he always came empty 
handed, and went, away without the least ex- 
pression of gratitude, Esther was satisfied with 
the reward of her own conscience, for she was 
one of those who realize that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

Two years passed, the last of which brought 
hardships to Herr Hansissman. He could not 
always earn money enough to keep his pipe full, 
much less his mug! ° 

A German’s troubles begin when the foam of 
his lager dies out. 

Herr Hansissman grew morose and avaricious. 

One day when the old beggar came, as usual, 


Nothing but a 


4s 


‘have, it is all yours. Mind, little one, itis yours; 


to drink his goat’s milk and munch his bread, 
the door was slammed in his face, and he was 
ordered to “go buy his provender, as a Christian 
should.” 

Words are inadequate to express the surprise 
and regret of Esther. She would as soon have 
thought of turning her own father from the 
door, as the poor, helpless creature that had so 
long been fed by her hand. Without speaking 
a word, she snatched up her own bowl of soup 
and ran with it to the old sycamore tree, where 
she was sure she should find the strange old 
man. 

Yes, he was indeed there, his face resting be- 
tween his hands. 

Esther raised the bowed head and pressed 
him to eat. 

The old man shook his head. 

“It’s no matter now, little one, I’ve nothing 
to live for. I was a thief to take it from you so 
long.” 

In vain Esther assured the poor man that her 
father’s anger was temporary—that he would 
gladly welcome him back—that she would not 
do without him—that he was as dear to her as 
a grandfather, and that she would eat nothing 
he did not share. The man only shook his head 
and sighed. 

The next day he did not appear, nor the next, 
nor the day aftr; but the fourth Esther found 
him at the sycamore tree in an exhausted con- 
dition, and with the aid of Chubby and the chil- 
dren, led him to the house and placed him upon 
her own bed, feeding and tending him as if he 
had been a child. 

He was not insensible to her kindness, though 
he seldom spoke, following her with his eyes as 
an infant looks after its mother, and taking 
whatever she offered without a word. 

Herr Hansissman, whose spleen had died out 
with the slamming of the door, went himself to 
bring a physician, and paid his fee out of the 
small funds allotted to ale and tobacco. 

The old man saw him count out the money, 
but he made no sign of remonstrance or grati- 
tude. 

The physician pocketed his fee, examined his 
patient much as he would have examined a dy- 
ing dog, and shook his head. 

When they were gone, the old man beckoned 
Esther to approach. 

“Little one,” he whispered, “you are the only 
friend the old man has in tke world. I love no- 
body and nobody loves me. Whatever gold I 


not your father’s, but yours.” 

Esther thought the man’s mind was wander- 
ing, and hastened to call her father. When 
they returned the old man was dead. 

“This is the last of him,” said her father, 
with a sigh of relief; “and, Esther, let it be a 
long time before you adopt another grandfa- 
ther.” 

Esther made a shroud of one of the best lin- 
en sheets that her mother had left them, and 
went for the. missionary friend, who sometimes 
called to leave her a tract, to come and say a 
prayer over the dead. 

The old man was buried, and Esther planted 
asweet briar by the grave, and wept the only 
tears shed for the wretched vagrant. . 

One day Esther went into the wood-house, 
where the old man’s garments had been thrown, 
and, moved by a tender regret, lifted the tattered 
clothes, one by one. While looking at them, 
the great thickness of some parts of the old coat: 
attracted her attention. She thought this un- 
usual, and examining more carefully, found 
concealed between the cloth and the lining hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars. 

-Esther rubbed her eyes. Was it not adream? 
She then ran to call her father, who, in his 
turn, pinched himself to See if he was indeed 
awake! There was no delusion about it. They 
had not, it is true, entertained an angel una- 
wares, but they had entertained a miser, whose 
hoarded wealth they inherited. 

Herr Hansissman was not long in discovering 
that Esther went barefoot. It is wonderful how 
money opens one’s eyes!. The good man made 
other discoveries besidg,this. The house itself 
grew suddenly too small for his use. New as- 
pirations were aroused, and the miser’s money 
proved the germ from which sprang brighter 
and more prosperous days. 
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GO TO SLEEP EARLY. 

Many children, instead of being plump and 
fresh as a peach, are as withered and wrinkled 
as last year’s apples, because they do not sleep 
enough Some physicians think that the bones 
grow only during sleep. This I cannot say cer- 
tainly; but I do know that those little folks 
who sit up late nights are usually nervous, 
weak, small and sickly. The reason why you 








you have to grow and they do not. They can 
use up the food they eatin thinking, talking and 
working, while you should save some of yours 
for growing. You ought to sleep a great deal; 
if you do not, you will in activity consume al] 
you eat, and have none, or not enough to grow 
with. Very few smart children excel, or even 
equal other people when they grow up. Why 
is this? Because their heads, if not their bod- 
ies, are kept too busy; so they cannot sleep, 
rest and grow strong in body and brain. Now, 
when your mother says Susie, or Georgia, or 
whatever your name may be, it is time to go to 
bed, do nof worry her by begging to sit up 
“just alittle longer.” But hurry off to your 
chamber, remembering that you have a great 
deal of sleeping and growing to do to make you 
a healthy, happy, useful man or woman. 
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FOR THE EVENING. 
O, Jesus, fold me in Thy gentle arms, 
And guard Thy little lamb from all alarms 


hrough this dark night. 
O, Jesus, do Thou pardon all my sin, 
And in Thy precious blood wash me quite clean, 
And set me right. 
O, Jesus, bless my friends, so kind and dear, 
Take care of them, and be Thou very near 
To all, this night. 


For the Companion. 

« MA’AM FRENCH’S STORY. 

There was, years ago, an academy in the town 
of Warton; and not a few of the lawyers and 
doctors who are arguing and dosing in our city 
to-day, were there drilled in Latin, Greek and 
mathematics. 
The minister, the doctor, the lawyer, the post- 
master, and every widow in town took board- 
ers; and when their accommodations were ex- 
hausted, there was always room at “the old 
French place,” half a mile from the academy. 
This was literally “an old place.” The house 
was black with the suns and storms of a cen- 
tury. The floors creaked when ‘walked on. The 
windows rattled fearfully in the storms, which 
seemed to save their greatest strength for that 
spot. The orchards were almost dead,—the 
trees bearing more moss than apples. The 
fences were broken or gone, and the boards on 
the sides of the barn hung loosely,-letting in 
wind and rain, save at one corner which had 
been repaired and fenced in “for mercy’s sake.” 

There wasn’t a carpet iti the house, nor a cook- 
ing stove, nor a sofa, nor a spring-bed; but I'll 
tell you what there was there, that boys like bet- 
ter than all these. There was a long pantry 
whose shelves were loaded with mince, pumpkin 
and apple pies, doughnuts and cake, boiled ham, 
sausages and pickles! And all this was open 
and free to the boys, at all hours of day or 
night. 

The one object and aim of Ma’am French in life, 
seemed to be to stuff the rising generation with 
good things! “Old Sherman,” as these fellows 
irreverently called the “principal,” crammed 
their brains; and this old goody, whom they all 
loved and” called “mother,” crammed their 
mouths. . 

The first, for his services,—and they were gen- 
uine ones,—charged five dollars a quarter; while 
the old lady, for her abundant provisions, reaped 
the princely reward of one dollar and fifty cents 
a week! 

Don’t your fathers wish those days of low 
prices would return again? 

Ma’am- French had no money to repair her 
house, or to keep up her farm; and no heirs to 
leave them to, if she had. So the money she re- 
ceived from her six or eight boarders, kept up 
this pantry and table, and left an ample sum to 
pay Cely, her “help,” and to buy her an occa- 
sional gown and pair of shoes. ; 

Ma’am French never told tales to the “princi- 
pal,” as the minister, and the deacons, and the 
widows did; so her house was a very paradise 
for young rogues! And we must say, to their 
credit, that they rarely imposed on her good na- 
ture, . 

One winter she boarded five city boys, who 
felt that they had left home in search of sport; 
study being the last thing that entered their 
heads. 

They spent their evenings popping corn, roast- 
ing nuts, drawing coal profiles of “old Sher- 
man” on the brick hearth, or in making molas- 
ses candy. 

Ma’am French was a good adviser, but a very 
weak disciplinarian. So these young gentle 
men were more successful that winter in getting 
fun, than in gaining knowledge; and the prin- 
cipal pronounced them the thickest headed fel- 
lows he had ever had to deal with! 

The winter was a hard and long one; and 
corn, nuts and molasses lost their charms, he- 
fore the boys began to think of spring. aa 
Towser, “Sir French’s” superannuated masii®, 
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-Cely was about three or four years old. 
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his master, died; and the ancient tortoise shell 
tabby had to pay sorry tribute to these restless 
fel'ows. ‘ 

One evening, as they were gathered around 
the blazing fire, Ma’am French grew very un- 
easy about Cely, whom she had sent for wool, to 
a farmer’s, two miles away. 

The clouds had gathered thick, and snow had 
begun to fall, and as the farmer’s house was on 
a cross road, she was sure the poor girl wouldn’t 
“eatch a chance ride.” She looked out of the 
window every minute or two, and drew a sigh, 
saying,— 

“0, dear! why don’t she come?” 

One of the boys had a colt, which he kept in 
Ma’am French’s stable; and he said, playfully, 
“ff you think the fair ladye will ride behind me 
on a pillion, I will go after her, and bring her 
safe to your arms, mother?” : 

This “fair ladye” was an object of much sport 
among the boys, being the only young girl they 
had to laugh about. 

They were all, however, safe from losing their 
hearts, for poor Cely was as plain as a girl could 
possibly be, and not over bright, either. 

Ma’am French, who had taken her in pity, 
after the death.of a wandering mother, and who, 
therefore, felt a great interest in her, declared 
that ‘all the fates and the muses had conspired 
agin poor Cely. That it wasn’t enough she 
should be homely, and a little lackin’, but she 
must freckle, and get her eyes turned by ‘picra’ 
she took for medicine; and more’n that, that 
she must fall into the fire and scar herself.” 

When the cat and the dog failed to give sport, 
the idle boys had turned to poor Cely, who, be- 
ing a great coward, was dreadfully afraid of 
them and their tricks, especially in the dark. 

“Do you think ske would ride behind me, if I 
should saddle Madge Wildfire, and hunt her 
through wood and vale, mother?” asked the 
young fellow. 

“No, you rogue,” replied Ma’am French; 
“she wouldn’t ride ona saddle no more than 
she would on a rhinosheros! Besides being 
afraid of you, she’s an enemy to all saddles. 
Didn’t I ever tell you about that before?” 

“No; do tell us!’ cried several at once, ready 
for a story. 

“Well, her mother Was simpler than she is, 
and lived half her time at the poor-house, and 
the other half wherever they’d keep her; but 
she was as harmless as that kitten. 

“Well, ‘trampin’ Suse,’ as people called her, 
brought up one night at Sam Wilson’s farm, 
next place to the parsonage, when this child 
They 
were having a husking there, and had passed 
cider round pretty freely till they were rather 
merry and noisy. 

“When the company camie to go, one of the 
horses had broken his halter and run home, 
obliging his owner to walk three miles, or to 
stay all night. The man came back into the 
kitchen with his saddle on his arm, to tell of his 
misfortune; and poor Suse, who sat by the fire, 
looked up in her simple way, and said,— 

“Why don’t you put the saddle on your own 
back, and ride home so?” 

“She thought this was very witty, and laughed 
heartily. 

“The young man, whose name was Nott,—he 
was the father of that red-headed Sam Nott that 
goes to the ’cademy now,—said, ‘I never thought 
of that; but I’ve gota better plan! Folks say 
there isn’t a horse in the country that can travel 
like trampin’ Suse! Jump up, now, and I’)] sad- 
dle you, and get home then before the runaway 
horse does!’ 

“In his nonsense, he took hold of her fo make 
her stand up. Thinking him in earnest, she 
darted from him and ran into the parlor, but 
the foolish fellow was after her. She ran out of 
the front door, but he was at her heels,—and in- 
to the barn, where the young fellows were sad- 
dling and harnessing, screaming, at the top of 
her lungs, that Sam Nott was going to saddle 
her like a horse. 

“The thoughtless boys took up the fun, and 
chased the poor creature through the barnyard, 
stable and cow-house, till they’d had fun enough; 
and then, never asking where she was, they 
went home, laughing at the frolic they had had. 


“All this time little Cely had been screaming 


‘No, no, saddle! no, no, saddle!’ And when 


they were all gone, the farmer asked, ‘Where is 


poor Suse?” 
“They searched through sheds, and stable, 


and barn, and at last found her lying insensible 


on the ground. 


’ 
“They took her into the house, and after a 
while she came to her senses—no, she never did 
‘ that again—she ‘came to,’ as folks say; but 
she said, in a pitiful voice, to Farmer Wilson,— 


““O, you good man, that reads and prays to | joined in the search. ~ 


Taint a hoss. Don’t you see I stands upright, 
and talks like any body? O, there’s Sam Nott 
come back again!’ 

“And then she screamed, and began running; 
and she ran over fields, and through the woods; 
and at last she waded a stream almost to her 
neck, and at length roused the good man that 
kept the poor-house, with her screams and her 
knocks. 

“<Q, Mr. Holmes,’ she screamed, ‘kill Sam 
Nott, and save poor Suse! You know she isn’t 
a hoss! 

“Holmes didn’t know what ailed tlfe creature. 
He was very kind to the paupers, so he tried to 
quict her, but couldn’t. Every now and then 
she would scream, ‘There’s Sam Nott! and she 
fainted away several times in the night. 

“She went into a brain fever, and a week after 
that I saw her put into the grave! 

“T took little Cely from ‘the town,’ and have 
done all I could to make a good, sensible wom- 
an of her; and I’ve had hard work to make her 
even what she is. So you may guess I’m tender 
of the poor thing’s feelings!” 

“Why didn’t they hang Sam Nott?” cried 
Ned Williams. “I shall get some satisfaction 
out of him yet, before I leave this town.” 
“There was none to take up the wrongs of 
such a woman as trampin’ Suse. But Sam nev- 
er stood the same in this town afterward. I 
never hear his name without a feeling of indig- 
nation!” said Ma’am French. 

“ButI haven’t told you theend. Poor Cely 
was too young to understand the cause of the 
excitement, so she always associated that terror 
and the loss of her mother with a saddle. 

“My husband’s always hung in the back stair- 
way; but she screamed so when she saw it, and 
would never run up to get yarn or wool for me, 
that I had it taken up garret, and hung on the 
peg where you see it now. 

“She’s a harmless, peaceable and faithful girl; 
and the only one thing that I won’t let you do 
for your ainusement, is to tease her!” 

“Look here, Ned” cried one of the boys, “get 
a lantern, and let’s go and light the poor thing 
home. You may trust us, after this story, to be 
kind to her, mother!” 

But they were saved the trouble; for Cely, 
who had had to wait for her wool, now came in 
stamping the snow from her feet, and crying,— 
“Goody! wasn’t I scart at the dark ?” 
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For the Companion. 
WHO DID IT? 

More than forty years ago, some very myste- 
vious things happened in Duxbury, and one of 
my favorite stories, when a little girl, was this, 
which my mother used to tell me, while I sewed 
my patchwork or worked my sampler. 
Duxbury was a quict, well-behaved town, till 
one summer a spirit of mischief sgemed let 
loose init. The first prank which the unknown 
played, was to untie all the horses in the long 
row of sheds behind the meeting-house; one hot 
Sunday, when every one was in church. 
Some restless child, peeping from the window, 
saw the horses backing out, trotting off home, 
pausing to eat, biting their neighbors, and cut- 
ting up all manner of capers,—and reported the 
fact to his father, which caused that worthy 
man to go out hastily, beckoning a neighbor or 
two to follow, as he went. 
Sacha time as they had, catching the frisky 
horses, disentangling the carriages, and hunt- 
ing up the strays! That Sunday noon was any 
thing but a peaceful hour, and many respecta- 
ble old ladies had to trudge home afoot, puffing, 
and panting, and vowing vengeance on the 
naughty boy who had made so much mischief. 

There was a careful search for the rogue, but 
he was not found; the suspicions, which natur- 
ally pointed towards certain bad ‘boys, were 
proved false, and the mystery remained un- 
solved. ss 

But it didn’t end there; cows were let out of 
pastures, over and over again, to the great vex- 
ation of the farmers. Buckets were unhooked 
and dropped into the wells; garden gates were 
opened, so that wandering cattle and fowls 
might step in to lunch on flower beds and early 
vegetables. 

Capt. Mosely’s new harness, hanging out be- 
hind the barn after an extra oiling, was cut all 
to bits; Mrs. Parsons’ hanks of yarn were taken 
from the bushes in her yard, and carried up 
into a lofty apple tree; while Widow Mills’ 
sheets, bleaching in her field, were transferred 
to the graveyard. 

It seemed as: if some evil-disposed imp was 
out on a rampage, and couldn’t be caught. All 
the wild boys were watched and threatened, till 
the poor lads turned good in self-defence, and 





God, don’t tie me up with a halter in the stable! 


through success, the imp next horrified the 
town, by setting fire to a load of hay, and fol- 
lowed it up by barn-burning. 
Great was the excitement and fear then; for 
no one felt safe, and every one expected that 
houses would go next, and murder follow, per- 
haps. Every body wached every body else, for 
it was evidently some one in their midst, who 
knew when and where to do mischief unscen. 
Fists were shaken, strong language used, wild 
rumors set afloat, and much anxiety felt all that 
summer, but no culprit found. 
The panic was increasing, when, one Septem- 
ber day, Dea. F. called on Dr. A. and request- 
ed to see his daughter. 
Miss Abby came, and when the three were 
safely shut into the study, the deacon produced 
a bit of gay calico, half-burnt and very ragged. 
“Did you ever see any thing like that before?” 
he said, showing it to the lady. 
She examined it carefully, looked surprised, 
then troubled, and said, slowly,— 
“Yes, sir, have. It’s part cf an apron I gave 
our Martha. I know it because it’s a very old- 
fashioned pattern, and no one’ in town has any 
thing like it.” 
“Well, Im sorry to say it, but this was found, 
with a lot of shavings and tinder, under my 
shed, which was sect afire, last night. It wasn’t 
burned down, being seen in time; but come to 
look round I found this rag, and the minute my 
wife saw it she said it must have come from 
here. Now do you suppose your girl knows 
any thing about all these evil doings ?” 
“No, indeed! she is only a child—a busy, 
quict little thing, who wouldn’t dream of such 
pranks,” cried Miss Abby, decidedly. 
“She’s rather queer in her ways, isn’t she?” 
asked the deacon of the doctor. Z 
“Yes, she is, but not mischievons. She came 
from an almshouse, where she had been hardly 
used, and that makes her quiet and shy, I fan- 
cy,’ said the good doctor, who never thought ill 
of any one. 
“She has been much distressed about these 
fires, and I heard her crying and talking to her- 
self, one night. I really think it wears upon 
her,” added Miss Abby. 
“T think likely,” said the deacon, dryly; for 
having got a clue, after waiting so long, he 
couldn’t give it up till it was proved a wrong 
one. “Suppose we have the girl in, and ask her 
about this?” he said. 
“We will; call her, Abby,” answered the doc- 
tor, decidedly. 
Miss Abby called, and a little black-eyed girl, 
of fourteen or fifteen, came in, looking rather 
frightened, but not at all like a barn-burner. 
“fifound a piece of your apron under my shed; 
did you put it there?” asked the deacon, bluntly. 
“Yes, I did.” 
Martha grew very pale as she said that, and 
began to cry, while the doctor and Miss Abby 
looked utterly bewildered. 
“What did you set it afire for?” asked the 
deacon. 
“?Cause I couldn’t help it,” sobbed the girl. 
“Who made you do it?” 
“No one. I have todo them things; I try not 
to, but I can’t stop it.” 
“Land alive! what does she mean?” cried the 
deacon, as much bewildered as the rest. 
“Tell us aH about it, my child, and tell the 
truth,” said Dr. A., kindly. 
Now poor Murtha loved the good doctor, as 
an ill-used dog loves the new mastér who is kind 
to it. She never disobeyed him, but served him 
like a faithful little servant, and seemed to feel 
that a smile or a gentle word was better pay 
than money. When he spoke she fell on her 
knees, and with a face full of trouble, said, 
brokenly,— 
“T don’t know what it is, but something wick- 
ed in me mdkes me do all this mischief, and the 
more I do the worse it gets. I try not to, but it 
makes me go, and won’t let me tell. I hoped it 
would be found out. I’m glad it is, and I don’t 
care what you do to me, I’m so bad!” 
And as she finished, she sat down on the floor, 
in a resigned sort of way,.as if it didn’t matter 
what became of her. Miss Abby and the two 


they were as much surprised as if some chubby 
baby had sat up in its cradle and said,— 
“T did it.” 
“She must be kept safe till we can talk it over, 
and see what’s best to be done. 


swers from Martha. 





No one was found; and, as if grown bold 


old gentlemen looked at one another, wonder- 
ing what they ought todo in such a case, for 


You'll see that 
she don’t do any more mischief, doctor?” said 
the deacon, when they had asked a few more 
questions, and received apparently truthful an- 


“TI will take care of the poor child. I think I 
can understand it,” answered the doctor, who 
had been thinking over all he knew of the girl. |‘countenance that I have ever seen at all resem- 


came out! People couldn’t believe it at first, 

and then how they scolded, to think a little chit 

like that had done so much harm, and gone un- 

suspected so long. 

Martha would have been tried and sentenced, 

without doubt, if the doctor had not befriended 

her, for after the first excitement was over, he 

changed public resentment to compassion, by 

telling the girl’s story and pleading for her. 

Her parents had been,very bad people, and 

the child neglected and abused from her birth. 

Physicians who examined her, said that her 

poor little mind was feeble, and the “queer 

ways,” people spoke of, were proofs of it. She 

could not control the mischievous and lawless 

spirit that possessed her, though it was evident 

that she wanted to do so, and had tried; for now 

Miss Abby and others remembered how thin 

and pale she had grown lately, how sad she 

sometimes looked, and how she had been heard 

erying and praying to be good. 

These things touched the hearts of the town’s 

folk, and they let her go unpunished, when Dr. 

A. promised to keep her from farther pranks. 

But Martha did not need his care long; the ex- 

citement and trouble were too much for a body 

never strong, and she pined rapidly away, as if 
worn out by the hard struggle between the fee- 

ble conscience and the strong spirit of destruc- 

tiveness born in her. 

She died early in the winter, tenderly cared 

for by the doctor and his daughter, and long re- 

membered pitifully, by the good people of Dux- 

bury. Bs 

AN ADVENTURE WITH A SHARK. 

Twenty years ago I was serving as a mid- 
shipman on board as fine a sloop of war as ever 
was built. We had been cruising for some time 
on the south coast of Cuba, but yellow fever 
having made its appearance, we early one morn- 
ing left Saint lago de Cuba for Port Royal, Ja- 
maica. 

That evening at sunset, after the usual hour’s 
exercise in reefing and furling, all possible sail 
was made, to a fine, fresh breeze, the brig going 
a fair twelve knots. 

One of the maintop men had remained aloft, 
finishing some job. On his way down over the 
cat-harping shrouds, by some means or other, 
he lost his hold, and falling, struck the spare 
topsail yard, stowed in the main chains, and 
went overboard. 

I was standing on the stern gratings. Seeing 
him fall, I jnstantly sang out, “Man overboard!” 
and, throwing off my jacket, jumped over the 
quarter after him. 

The impetus of my leap took me some dis- 
tance under water. On regaining the surface I 
saw him not far from me, just as he was going 
down. 

Exerting all my power, a few strokes took me 
to the place where he had disappeared, and I 
saw him slowly sinking beneath me. In an in- 
stant I was after him, and clutching his hair, 
brought him to the surface. 

By this time the brig was nearly two miles 
distant; for, although sail had been shortened, 
and the vessel brought to the wind as quickly 
as mortal hands could do it, the rate at which 
she was going at the time of the accident of 
course bore it rapidly away from us. 

I found the poor fellow was insensible, and 
from the fact of his right arm hanging limp, 
conjectured that he had broken it in his fall, 
which proved to be the case. 

Supporting him with one arm, I kept afloat 
with the other, and looking round, saw a life- 
buoy floating not far from us; so, taking a good 
grip of his hair, I swam towards it, and having 
succeeded in reaching it, made my unfortunate 
shipmate fast to it by one of the beckets, with 
his head well above water. 

By this time he was coming to himself. I 
knew that if they could see us from the brig, 
her boats would soon overhaul us; but this did 
not appear to be the case, for the boats were 
pulling in all directions but the right one. 

Suddenly I saw, but a few yards from us, an 
object that in a moment filled me with unutter- 
able dread—the back fin of a shark. Slowly 
the brute approached, until | could clearly dis- 
tinguish that he was one of the largest of his 
kind. 

He evidently intended to reconnoitre. When 
only about five yards from us, he began to swim 
slowly in a circle, gradually nearing, until I 
could clearly distinguish the horrid eyes that 
make the shark’s countenance what it is—the 
very embodiment of satanic malignity. 

Half concealed between the bony brow, the 
little green eyes gleam with so peculiar an ex- 
pression, such a concentration of fiendish mal- 
ice, of quiet, calm, settled villayy, as no other 





Such a stir as there was when .she secret 


bles. 
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Knowing that the brute is as cowardly as he | that stood out, and formed delightful seats for 


ts ferocious, I] commenced to splash as much as 
I could with my feet. This had the desired ef- 


fect, and with a lateral wave of his powerful | 
tail, he shot off, and for the moment disap- | 


peared. 


observed no sign that we were seen. 


the little fellow. 

“This cage stood in the open window, and 
Trot’s favorite seat was on one of these corners, 
where he sat and watched every movement of 


| Darling, often until he fell asleep. 
Again I looked round for the boats, but still | 


“At others he showed fight, and challenged 


| the little canary to battle, ruffling his feathers, 


Night was fast falling—there is no twilight | and shaking his wings, and dancing about round 


in those latitudes—and J could see little or no 
hope of escaping 4 horrid death from the jaws 
of the shark, which, I well knew, was not far off. 

Suddenly acry of horror from my compan- 
ion, who had now quite regained his senses, 
drew my attention to the rapid approach of our 
dread enemy. This time he seemed determined 
not to be balked, but came straight on for us. 





Again I threw myself on my back, and kicked 
and splashed with all my strength, which had 
again the effect of alarming him, for he went 
right under us, and disappeared. 

Uttering a short but fervent ejaculation of 
thankfulness, I again turned my attention to 
the boats, and beheld, with feelings no pen can 
express, that at last we had been made out, and 
that one of the cutters was fast pulling towards 
us. But even as she came our peril increased, 
fur the shark was joined by another, and both | 
kept running but a few yards off, in a circle | 
round us. | 

My strength was rapidly leaving me, and I | 
knew that should I once cease splashing, we 
should be seized. My companion was perfectly 
powerless. 

Still I continued to kick and splash, still the 
voracious monsters continued their circles, some- 
times diving and going under us, te reappear 
on the other side; but the cutter was fast ap- 
proaching, and the crew, suspecting our danger, 
gave way with all their might. 

As she neared us, the bowmen laid their oars 
in, and began to beat the water with boat-hooks. 
This was the last I saw. Nature must have 
given out, for when I opened my eyes again, I 
was safe in my hammock on board the brig. 

A good night’s rest restored me to myself; 
but though I have seen many a shark since, I | 
can never look on one without feeling my flesh 
creep, and a shudder run through every nerve. 


a. | 


TROT, THE PET SPARROW. 


An English lady gives the following very in- 
teresting history of one of her pets,—an Eng- 
lit) sparrow. She says: 

“1 introduced the little foundling, that had 
been turned out of its parents’ nest, into the 
nest of my canaries,—Jem and Prim. They 
accorded him a most hospitable reception. 

“They were, however, very much astonished 
and dismayed at the quantity of food required 
by the voracious little intruder, and his vehe- 
ment cries for supplies. His great, gaping 
mouth, that never seemed satisfied, puzzled and 
perplexed them greatly. 

“At length, | took him out of the nest, and 
put him in a small basket, and fed him with a 
quill. He learned this very easily, and grew 
rapidly. 

“Ilis feathers began to grow, his head got well 
covered, the yellow rim round his bill became 
less conspicuous and browner, and his body 
fully feathered, 

“Then | began to like him. His head had 
been so like a toad in his infancy, and his body 
so purple and bloated, that I had rather been 
disgusted with him. 

“Certainly | never had so droll a pet. 
entire confidence in me was quite touching, 

“As he gained strength, he was the most com- 
ical creature Lever had to manage. Any thing 
so pugnacious, so self-willed, or so audacious I 
never saw. He had a little cage, a very tiny 
one, and it was considered as his home, as he 
always sleptinit atnight. But the door was 
rarely shut, and ‘Trotsey’ hopped, or flew about, 
wherever he liked, and that was every where ;— 
in my work-basket, on my shoulder or head, or 
wherever his faney led him. 

“Ile was very fond of his cage, but if he was 
shut indoors fora little while, which was the 
case now and then for safety, his wrath was 
gnost diverting. Such a scolding awaited my 
return, and the instant the door was unlatched, 
“Trotsey’ was out, and on my head or shoulder, 
fluttering and crying as if he had been extreme- 
ly ill used. 

“At first I fancied that he was hungry, and 
wanted to be fed, but l soon found, by the way 
he dashed aside the food without tasting it, that 
it was indignation at having been shut up, that 
roused him. 


His 


“Trot’s behavior to Darling—my canary—was 
very dro and audacipus, Darling’s cage was 
like that of a parrot, a dome of wire {ixed in a 





sginire of wood, so that there were four corners 


and over the cage with the most amusing exhi- 
bition of wrath. 

“Darling was in general too dignified to no- 
tice Trot’s grimaces, but one day, as the little 
antic danced on the top of the cage, Darling 
clung to the wires, and pinched Trot’s toes with 
his bill until he was so angry that he flew off 
the cage and came screaming, in his despair 
and wrath, to his favorite place, the front of my 


dress, close under my chin, and there bemoaned 


the ill treatment he had received, and nursed 
his sore toe, chattering and scolding just as if 
he were telling me all about it, and asking me 
to punish Darling for his unkindness. 

“But he was a forgiving little fellow, and 
bore no malice, so a very short time saw him 
re-established in his scat on Darling’s cage; but 
I observed that from that time he was less dis- 
posed to attack his little companion than be- 
fore. 

“His self-will and determination were most 
remarkable. Nothing could turn him from his 
purpose. His usual seat was on my head or 
shoulder—not all day, but in the morning and 
evening. 

“During the day he usually sat in the window 
sill, or on the corner of Darling’s cage. 

“The moment I entered the room after tea, 
which was between six and seven, he flew straight 
to me, with an aggricved cry, and settled on 
my head. I have taken him down twelve or 
fourteen times in succession, but without any 
result but an instant return to the spot whence 
he was taken. 

“If I tried to hold him, he slipped through 
my fingers and sprang upwards, sometimes over 
my face, fluttering his little wings, and just 
touching with his feet; sometimes in the same 
way up my shoulder until he reached the de- 
sired spot. 

“There, unless shut up, and so prevented, he 
remained until dark, and so I carried him about 
the house and into the garden, not oppressed 
by his weight, certainly, but now.and then find- 
ing him an encumbrance, and trying to get him 
to adopt another position, though vainly. 

“I have always been in the habit of feeding 
the birds on the lawn in front of my house with 
boiled rice, &c., and one day I put Trot down 
on the turf, and left him to hop about. 

“He was soon surrounded by birds tho came 
down to eat, and great was my amusement to 
see the little scrap of a)ird rush at them, one 
after another, and drive every bird off—dashing 
at the legs of a great, tall cock-sparrow, four 
times as big as himself, who very good-natured- 
ly hopped over his back two or three times and 
then retreated,—and skirmishing after one and 
another until he had the ground to himself. 

“One Monday evening, as I sat at the win- 
dow, Trot flew in, took a good meal, caressed me 
for a moment, and dashed off again to his roost, 
among the branches of a climbing rose-tree, 
over the walls close to the window. 

“He had been full of spirit all day, and very 
little in the house. Between five and six the 
next morning I heard him at my window. 

“I went and took him in and fed him, and 
finding him very tired and sleepy, took him in- 
to my bed; and there, covered with the bed- 
clothes, he fell asleep, and so did I; aud Trot 
and his mistress slept together for an hour or 
more. 

“Then the little fellow jumped up much re- 
freshed, and after eating again and playing 
about the room for a little while, went out to 
his play in the garden. 

“But he kept on coming in and out all the 
morning, seldom staying out long together, 
coming in. every few minutes, and running up 
my arm to my head, with the old intimacy that 
subsisted before he began to go so much out of 
doors. 

“He was very jealous at all times; and that 
day, when I was talking and laughing with my 
companion, and not noticing him as he lay on 
my chest, he suddenly sprang at my fingers, 
pecking them furiously, and both by beak and 
voice resenting my neglect; and when I hu- 
mored him, and was silent, he soon fell asleep. 

“At about one o’clock he took a good meal, 
standing on the window-sill, and eating crumbs 
of cake from a little glass plate put there for 
him. He then got onan ear of millet in the 


corner of the window, and feasted on that, and 
then came back merrily to his seat on my head. 

“T little thought that funny little feast would 
be the last bit of food my Trot would receive 





from me. I was called into the kitchen for a 
few minutes, and knowing that the cat was 
there, took my little bird into the garden, and 
left him perched on a shrub in front of the win- 
dow. 

“T never saw him again. A neighbor’s little 
page-boy came in on an errand, and secing a 
young bird hopping about, took him up and 
carried him home. Thence he let my poor pet 
fly from a high upper window into a wood at 
the opposite side of the road from his home, and 
I have never seen nor heard of him since!” 





MISS TOWNSEND’S SERIAL 
STORY. 


“Oak’s Head,” is the title of Miss Townsend’s 
charming story, the publication of which will 
be commenced in the Companion rfext week. 
Each chapter will be read with increasing inter- 
ai The Fifty Presents. 

We hope to be able in a week or two, to 
gratify the curiosity of our young friends, by 
giving the names of those who are entitled to 
the Firty PRESENTS, offered for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion. It takes some time, after 
all the names have reached our office, to ascer- 
tain who are to be the fortunate recipients of 
these prizes. 

Liberal Offer. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars,) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This isa 
remarkably liberal offer. 


One Word More. 

Have you looked, recently, at the date against 
your name, printed on the margin of your Com- 
panion? If so,—and ygur conscience troubles 
you just a little, because you have forgotten to 
pay for it,—we know of no better way to find 
relief, than to sit down, write us a pleasant note, 
enclose in it the amount you are owing for the 
paper, and then send it by mail addressed to 
your friends, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youths’ Companion, 
BOSTON. 

If that don’t make sunshine enough for the 
rest of the day, we will agree to refund the 
money. 

————~e——__——_ 
FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL. 

In no respect do present times differ so much 
from past times as in their abundance of means 
for easy and rapid communication between va- 
rious,parts of the world. Most of this change 
has been wrought in about thirty-five years, but 
the most important part of it has been effected 
in much less than half that time. 

Thirty-five years ago there was but little rail- 
way travel in the United States. Stages then 
ran regularly between such places as Boston 
and Providence, and it was believed by many 
very good men that there never could be sufti- 
cient business for a Boston and Providence Rail- 
road to make it profitable! Even after the rail- 
road was opencd, stages continued to run be- 
tween the two cities. e.. 

Boston and Springfield were connected by 
railroad in the autumn of 1839. The next year 
the Cunard line of steamships was established 
between Boston and Liverpool. Steamships ran 
between New York and Liverpool and Bristol, 
(Eng.) two years earlier. 

The practicability of steam navigation be- 
tween America and Europe had been established 
in the year 1818, when the steamship Savannah 
went from New York to Liverpool and St. Pe- 
tersburg; but there the matter stopped, and was 
not revived for twenty years, a fact not very 
creditable to the men of those days. 

Steamboats began to run on American rivers 
in 1807. Some minor affairs are not worth men- 
tioning, as they were simply experimental, and 
did not affect travel. Robert Fulton began the 


work, on the Hudson, on the 7th of August, 


1807, going from New York city to Albany in 
little more than thirty hours. The vessel was 
a small craft, measuring only 160 tons. 

The first instance of ocean steam navigation 
was an American feat. Mr. R. L. Stevens, in 
1807, went from New York city to Philadelphia, 
in the steamboat Phenix, which belonged to 
his father. 

The first Western steamboat was built by Mr. 
Fulton, at Pittsburg, in 1811, he and Mr. Liv- 
ingston having established a shipyard at that 
town,—now a great and flourishing city, The 





West was yery near the East jn those days, for 


eee 


Pittsburg is not now considered a Western city, 
The boat was called the Orleans, and she went 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans early in 1819, 

Such was the small beginning of what has, in 
less than sixty years, become something progj. 
gious, if not portentous,—Western river ang 
lake navigation. 

The first Prince Metternich, almost forty 
years since, in conversation with a young Amer. 
ican traveller, expressed his wonder at the ae. 
counts of the number of steamboats there were 
on the Mississippi, which he could hardly be. 
lieve, though the traveller was able to assure 
him they were below the truth, so rapidly were 
such vessels built. 

What would he say were he to know what 
the West has since done with steamboats and 
locomotives ? 

Itis the promptitude with which Americans 
have avaiied themselves of means of quick in. 
tercommunication that has enabled them to 
settle their country so soon, and to make one line 
of railway that stretches from ocean to ocean, a 
distance of almost four thousand miles. This 
only a single specimen of what they have done 
in that way, which is the way of ways. 

The country that has the best facilities for 
travelling with rapidity and safety, must of ne- 
cessity become the richest and greatest of coun- 
tries, because all its resources can be easily de- 
veloped, and turned to use. What is more, it 
must be the most comfortable of countries, as 
the means of sustaining life can there be readi- 
ly conveyed from place to place. 

Railways and steamboats have disarmed fam- 
ine. 

The time has gone by when one place may be 
starving and another not an hundred miles off 
have abundance of food tospare. Intercommu- 
nication is indeed one of the greatest of all civ- 
ilizers, and in every way promotes human hap- 
piness. 


<> 
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SEVERE, BUT EFFECTUAL. 


In the days when duelling was in fashion, a 
regiment of soldiers in France was noted for the 
frequent bloody encounters of its officers—so 
much so, that an eminent officér, the Duc de 


‘Brissac, was commissioned to prevent the con- 


tinuance, at any cost, of the deadly and foolish 
practice. He took charge of the regiment, and 
by what seemed to be a severe, and almost cruel 
exercise of authority, accomplished his purpose. 
The day after assuming command the duke in- 
vited the officers to a grand dinner. When the 
servants had retired he addressed them, with a 
pleasant smile upon his lips, and told them he 
should not interfere with their duels. He begged 
they would go on and “amuse” themselves in 
that way as much as they pleased; “only,” con- 
tinued he, “before going out you will come to 
me and relate what has passed, and I will tell 
you what I think of it. After that you will be 
at perfect liberty to lunge away at each other, 
if such be your pleasure. Do you agree to this, 

gentlemen ?” : 

“Yes, colonel,” exclaimed his guests, as with 
one voice. 

The duke was the first to quit the table, and 
had hardly set his foot in his own apartment 
when he was informed that two young captains 
wished to speak to him—the Viscount Richard 
de R—, and the Chevalier Armand de s—. 

“What do you want with me, gentlemen?” in- 
quired the colonel. 

” “Monsieur le Duc,” replied the viscount, “we 
come simply to inform you that we are going 
to fight with one another to-morrow morning. 

“Indeed! Why, I fancied you were friends of 
awery old date.” 

“You are quite right, colonel; we are, and al- 
ways shall be, united in the bonds of the closest 
affection.” 

“And yet you mean to fight one another?” 

“Certainly, and with a good cause, as you 
shall judge for yourself,” said the chevalier. % 
maintain that at Versailles one may go to Court 
in a roquelaure and without powder, while Rich- 
ard asserts the contrary. We have disputed this 
matter until we are quite heated, and have 
agreed, therefore, to settle the point elsewhere. 

“The subject of dispute is a serious one, ul- 
doubtedly,” the duke gravely remarked. 

The two young men exchanged glances. 

“It is evident,” continued the colonel, “that 
the roqguelaure is only worn in the morning. 
But when does the morning end? Viscount 
R— maintains that the roguelawre cannot be 
worn without a breach of etiquette in the early 
part of the day. The Chevalier T—— says vr 
it can. The insult is emphatic. Fight, by @ 
means, but fight in earnest. A duel is a cOn- 
temptible affair if nobody is killed.’ : 

And he dismissed them with a slight 
ment of the hand. 
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captains at the head of their respective compa- 
nies on parade, remarked, in an angry tone,— 

“The affair did not come off, then, gentle- 
men?” 

“J beg your pardon, colonel,” replied the 
chevalier; “and the proof of it is the superb 
thrust which I received,” pointing to his arm in 
a sling. 

“Him! And you stdépped there! You forgot 
that the point at issue you considered a serious 
matter-——a question of etiquette! Come, gentle- 
men, you must set to again, till one or the other 
is left on the ground.” 

The two captains féught a second time, and 
the viscount received a wound which confined 
him to his bed for three months. 

In the meanwhile, several officers had asked 
permission to fight, but were desired to wait un- 
til the two friends had settled their difference. 
One day, the duke met the viscount taking the 
air, leaning on the chevalier’s arm. . 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. “So you are once 
more about again. That’s right. Without fur- 
ther delay you will have the goodness to begin 
again to-morrow. And this time let there be an 
end of it; I don’t like quarrels that drag on for 
such a length of time.” 

The poor young men concluded the affair very 
completely this time. They ran each other 
through, and both fell dead.upon the spot. 

The Duc de Brissac then called together the 
officers who had applied for permission to fight, 
and said to them,— 

“Now, gentlemen, you are at liberty to bring 
your disputes to an issue; but, as I cannot al- 
low the service to be prejudiced by these af- 
fairs, they must come off one ata time. And it 
must be understood that each quarrel must be 
carried out to a conclusion similar to the one 
that has just terminated.” 

The officers withdrew without a word, but 
they did not fight. Duelling ceased, and the 
regiment became one of the most orderly and 
best disciplined in the whole French army. 
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THE CABINET. 

Our closing article on the American Cabinet 
must be of a miscellaneous character, a bring- 
ing together of various facts that throw some 
light on its nature, and on its position in our 
politics. 

At first, it does not appear that the men who 
composed it, looked to a higher place—that is, 
to the presidency. Washington was President; 
and when he had served for eight years he re- 
tired, and was succeeded by John Adams, who 
had been Vice-President during thoseeight years. 

When Mr. Adams failed of a re-election, in 
1801, he was succeeded by Thomas Jefferson, 
who had been Vice-President during Mr. Adams’ 
presidency. 

Thus it seemed that the President was to be 
succeeded by the Vice-President; but in 1801 
Col. Burr became Vice-President. He quarrelled 
with his party, and they would not re-elect him, 
giving his place to George Clinton, of New York. 

In 1809, when Mr. Jefferson retired from the 
presidency, he was succeeded by Mr. Madison, 
who had been his Secretary of State for eight 
years. M¥®. Madison was succeeded in the pres- 
idency by Mr Monroe, who had been his Secre- 
tary of State; and Mr. Monroe was succeeged 
by Mr. J. Q. Adams, who had been his Secreta- 

ty of State for seven years and a half. 

Thus three Secretaries of State left the Cabi- 
het, in regular succession, to take the presidency. 

This created the impression that the way to 
the presideffcy lay through the State depart- 
ment, and gave to that department a bigher 
Place in public estimation than was accorded to 
any other. 

It came to be believed that there was some- 
thing natural and regular in the order of events 
that had been followed for so many years,—and 
when aman was appointed Secretary of State 
it Was common for men to say he was “booked 
for the succession.” 

But a change occurred, a change so complete 
that no man has gone from the State Depart- 
ment to the presidency since 1825. 

Gen. Jackson, who became President in 1829, 
never was in the Cabinet. Of Presidents since 
he retired, in 1887, Gen. Harrison, Mr. Tyler, 
Mr. Polk, Gen. Taylor, Mr. Fillmore, Gen. Pierce, 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson, and Gen. Grant nev- 
er held any Cabinet office. 

Mr. Van Buren, who. went from the vice- 
Presidency to the presidency in 1887, was Secre- 
tary of State in 1829—81; but he did not become 
President till six years after he left the Cabinet. 
Mr. Buchanan was Secretary of State in 1845— 
49, and he became President in 1857.: 

Heong the State Department ceased to be the 
ny of the presidency forty-four years ago, 
nd there is no reason for supposing that it will 





No man who has filled any other post in the | 
Cabinet than Secretary of State has ever become | 
President, unless the case of Mr. Monroe be an 
exception. When he was Secretary of State, 
during the war of 1812—15, with England, Mr. | 
Monroe, for some months, acted as Secretary of 
War. | 

Two very eminent members of President Mon- | 
roe’s Cabinet were prominent aspirants to the | 
presidency, namely, Mr. Crawford, Secretary of | 
the Treasury, and who had been Secretary of 
War; and Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of War. Mr. | 
Crawford was one of the three candidates voted 
for by the House of Representatives, in 1825, 
when Mr. J. Q. Adams was chosen President. 

Gen. Cass, who was a candidate for the pres- 
idency in 1848, but was beaten, was Secretary 
of War under President Jackson. 

Among distinguished members of the Cabinet 
who have aspired to the presidency, and who 
received a certain degree of support for it, but 
never were regularly nominated, there may be 
mentioned Gen. Armstrong, Judge Woodbury, 
Mr. Seward, and Chief Justice Chase. Mr. Web- 
ster, who was Secretary of State twice, was 
twice a candidate for the presidency—in 1836, 
and in 1852. Mr. Wirt, who was Attorney- 
General under Presidents Monroe and J. Q. Ad- 
ams, was a candidate for the presidency in 
1832. Mr. Clay, who was Secretary of State 
under Presiden? J. Q. Adams, was a candidate 
for the presidency in 1882, and in 1844. 

The State department had the lion’s share, 
whether of elections to the presidency or of nom- 
inations for the presidency. 

As a rule, it has been assumed that the seats 
in the Cabinet shall be distributed among the 


exceptions to this that it can hardly be called a 
rule. 

In the Cabinet appointed by President Grant, 
two members (Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Hoar) are 
not only from the same State, (Massachusctts,) 
but from the same county (Middlesex) in that 
State. Washington had two members of his 
Cabinet from his own State. Other Presidents 
have been regardless of the rule. The States 
that have furnished most members of the Cabi- 
net are,—Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Maryland, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Connecticut, Ohio, and Tennessee. 
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PREJUDICE. 


“Don’t know—can’t tell you why I don’t like 
him,” said Lawyer Coles, standing by the green- 
baize-covered little table in his dingy office; 
“there’s the fact—I con’t like him. I’m afraid 
he’s mean; I’m afraid he’s a sneak.” 

“IT always thought him a gentleman,” said 
Mr. Bruce, a thoughtful, reflective man,—“but I 
fancy one reason why you don’t like him, is be- 
cause he is so extremeiy radical. Don’t smoke, 
I believe?” 

“O, no! too mean—too mean!” 

“Don’t drink ?” 

“Dear me, no! the greatest ranter on temper- 
ance you everheard—quite a fanatic. Won’t al- 
low that a drop is good, even insickness—all the 
time forcing the matter in your face. Well, 
come,” he added, after a short pause, “I’ll tell 
you what happened last night—a trifle, of 
course, but such small things as straws show 
which way the wind blows. 

“He came in here with a lady,” continued 
Lawyer Coles, seating himself leisurely; ‘there 
was some kind‘of meeting in the hall, opposite, 
but it was early, and the doors not opened. 

“Of course, I treated him with politeness, and 
at his request, let him look at the paper—there 
were two lying upon the table, the Star and the 
Times. He took the Times and looked it over; 
his eye caught a leader; he continued to read— 
then as he seemed to cast his eye over it reluc- 
tantly, when he went, I said, “Take the paper, 
and welcome.’ 

“He took it, folded it up, and putit in his 
pocket—and in a few moments went out. Mark 
you, not long after, I needed the Star, and looked 
among my papers for it, but it was gone. He 
had pocketed both papers.” 

“It might have been a mistake.” 

“No, [am almost positive it was no mistake. 
Something tells me that is the character of the 
man. I’m capital at reading character, Mr. 
Bruce—never find myself mistaken,—never.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said Mr. Bruce, 
reluctantly. “I always hate to think meanly of 
my fellow men.” 

“So do I, sir-so do I—the generality of them; 
but there are some mighty queer men in this 
world, sir, that’s the fact.” 

“Q, yes, it takes al] sorts, I suppose; but— 
why, yes, here is Mr, Harmon himself, coming 


% ” 








Yet become such a feeder again, 


different States,—but there have been so many |,Solicitor. I shouldn’t mind if I was.” 


Lawyer Coles. “Good morning,” he said, re 
turning the courteous salutation of his visitor. 

“T came in to apologize, Mr. Coles, for having 
taken your Star, last night. I’m really very 
sorry, sir,—it must have put you to inconve- 
nience; but I knew nothing about it, till this 
morning. I took it by mistake.” 

All this time Lawyer Coles stood flushed to 
the forehead, and quite stupid in his embarrass- | 
ment, while Mr. Bruce smiled to himself, and 
eyed the new comer approvingly. 

“O, no consequence—no consequence,” reiter- 
ated the lawyer, his face growing more and 
more crimson; “I haven’t wanted it—that is, 
particularly.” 

“I’m very glad I haven’t discommoded you,” 
said Mr. Harmon, and left the office. 

Lawyer Coles stood crest-fallen, convicted of 
a mean, ungentlemanly prejudice. 

“You see you were mistaken, my friend,” said 
Mr. Bruce. 

“O, yes, of course—that is, I suppose he took 
it by mistake.” 

“And I know he took it by mistake,” said Mr. 
Bruce, in a severe tone. “The man’s very eye 
looked the truth, and his apology was ample. 
I don’t see what more you could ask.” 

Lawyer Coles had done a bad day’s work, in 
thinking and talking evil of his neighbor; for 
Mr. Bruce fancied he saw in his language and 
manner, the animus of a bad heart. 

“Did you return the paper?” asked Mr. Har- 
mon’s wife, on his return home. 

“Certainly,” was the reply; “but he acted so 
queerly, that I’m not sure he believed me. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there—the Star is 
taken back. Mr. Bruce was there—Coles is his 


Strangely enough, less than one year from 
that date, Mr. Harmon was the adviser of the 
rich and influential Mr. Bruce, and flourishing 
in worldly matters, quite contented with exist- 
ing arrangements, though Lawyer Coles was his 
enemy. ALMA. 
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GEN. GRANT AND THE YANKEE. 


A good story is told of a genuine Yankee 
from “down East,” who, passing through Wash- 
ington, last winter, determined to see Gen. 
Grant. He called at the War Office, and told 
the door-keeper his wishes. 
“The General is engaged,” said the door- 
keeper. 
“Well, I want to see him.” 
“Upon business ?” “6 
“No, sir; Lwant to see him. I don’t want an 
office; I don’t want to speak to him, even; I 
don’t want to occupy a moment of his val®able 
time. [I want to see him merely.” 
“He is busy.” 
“When will he be out?” 
“In about four hours.” 
“Well, lam not going home without seeing 
Gen. Grant. No, sir; and unless I am thrust 
out, with your leave I will sit here until he ap- 
pears.’ Then, diopping into a chair, he re- 
signed himself to the probable four hours’ sit- 
ting. 
Presently the door-keeper was missing, but he 
soon returned with, “If you will go with me, I 
will show you Gen. Grant.” The General ex- 
tended his hand, and expressed himself happy 
to see him. He shook the Gencral’s hand, took 
a good, hearty look at him, and turned to de- 
part, saying, “My ambition is satisfied. I have 
seen Gen Grant!” 
“Take a chair, sir, take a chair,” said the 
General, appealingly. ‘lam happy to see you.” 
“Thank you,sr. Iwill not occupy a moment 
of your valuable time. I came to see Gen. Grant. 
Ihave scen him. His time is valuable; so is 
mine. Good-by, sir.’ And bowing, he left the 
room, followed by a merry laugh from the as- 
tonished President elect. 
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AN INDIGNANT JUDGE, 
An Arkansas judge had his law office close te 
a certain doctor s—in fact, they were separated 
only by a plank partition with a door in it. 
The judge was at his table, busy with briefs and 
bills in chancery. The doctor was writing a 
letter, and pausing for a moment, called out,— 

“Judge, isn’t e-q-u-i the way to spell equinom- 
ical?” 

“Yes, I think itis,” said the judge, “but here’s 
Webster’s dictionary; I can soon tell.” 

“He opens the book and turns over the leaves, 
repeating aloud, “e-quinomical—e-quinomical.” 

Finding the proper place, he runs his eye and 
finger up and down the column two or three 
times, until he is thoroughly satisfied that the 
word in question is not there. Closing the 
book with a slam, ‘he judge lays his specs on 
the table, and rising slowly, breaks forth: 

“Well, sir, I’ve always been a Daniel Webster 
man, and I voted for him for President; but any 
man that will write as big a dictionary as this 
and not put as common a word as e-quinomical 
init, can’t get my vote for any thing hereafter.” 

+04 
WISE ANSWER. 

A teacher once asked a child, “If you had a 
golden crown what would you do with it?” “I 
would give it to my father to keep till L was a 
man.” He asked another. “Il would buy a 
coach and horses with it,” was the reply. He 
asked a third. “O,” sajd the little girl to whom 
he spoke, “I would do with it tue same as the 
people in heaven do with their crowns, I would 











in 
“Wants another paper, perhaps,” growled 





cast it at the feet of Jesus,” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


Tam “4s of twent 
My 4, 1, 17, 14, 7, 1%, 
Hampshire. 

My 16, 6, 8, 11 ts a bird. 
_My 5, 8, 10, 7, 9 is an ancient broom, 
"My 19, 2, 20 is a girl’s name. 

My 15, 18, 12 is to behold. 

My whole is a familiar proverb. 


é 
My 7, 5, 2 is what some animats eat. 
My 38, 5, 4 represents a country. 
My 1, 6, 8 is a pen for swine. 
My whole is what all like in the hour of ee. 
STTA 


letters. 
3 is a township in New 


M. A. D. 





Oscar. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Ist is in Tom, but not in Mike; 

My 2d is in slay, but not in strike; 

My 38¢ is in blue, but not in red; 

My 4th is in sleep, but not in bed; 

My 5th is in chestnut, but not in burr; 

My whole is a piece of furniture. 
EvaAPuRODITUS. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A fine article. 
2. Something sour. 


8. To summon, . 
4. A beautiful place. CLAIRE. 


6. 


My jirst is to join; my second is a pronoun; my 
third is to disjoin; my whole is a State. 


7. 


There are two words only in our language wherein 
the five vowels follow in successive order, Which 
are they? 
8. 
I am a word of two syllables. 
My first is a boy’s name, 
My second is a fortitication. 
My whole is a city in Germany. 
Conundrums. 
Why is Massachusetts like the statue of Washing- 
ton in the city of Washington? It has a Marble- 
head. 
If you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it 
make? A Rebus. 
Why is a peachstone like a regiment? It has a 
Mm (Colonel.) 
What is more like a horse’s shoe than any thing 
else? A mare’s shoe. ° 
Of what trade are the Presidents of the United 
States? Cabinet-makers. 
What is the difference between a coach wheel and 
acoach horse? One will go better when it is tired; 
the other won't. 


J.@. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pig-pen. 2. Newspaper. 

8. Archangel. 4. Pot-a-toe. 

6. Spring. 6. Crab—Rave—Aves—Best, 
7. “Lexcuse you.” (IX QQU.) 

8. One hug—Enough. 








INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


Take a sheet of coarse paper, and after hold- 
ing it before the fire until it is perfectly dry, fold 
it into a long strip of about two inches wide. 
The magnet is now complete. To exhibit the 
attractive power, cut some strips of writing- 
paper about three inches long, and about as 
wide as one of these lines; place them upon the 
table, three or four together. Now take the 
magnet and draw it briskly under the arm ‘two 
or three times; its electro-inaynetism is instant- 
ly developed, and becomes apparent when held 
over the small strips of writing-paper, veritably 
vy the wings of lightning, ~~ © 

y YY ‘ 5 
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For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 
Only the print of a little hand 
On the window's dusty pane, 
With wide-spread fingers and tiny palm 
Outlined through the misty rain. 
Only the mark of a little foot 
On the garden's softened loam, 
The tiny mould of a little shoe 
‘Traced close by the flower’s bloom. 
Only the sound of a childish voice 
Upborne on the summer air, 
A sweet, pure face, dark, wondering eyes, 
And clouds of soft, sunny hair. 
But looking down the vista of years, 
Some questioning thoughts arise, 
And I cannot check the swelling tears 
Gathering, like mist, to my eyes. 
Will th’ extended hand, in coming days, 
Leave its mark for good alone ? 
The outspread palm bear the gathered sheaves, 
Life's harvest of joys to come? 
In the ouward path of future life, 
Will the manlier tread be firm? 
Its course well marked by the flowers which spring 
Wherever his footsteps turn? 
The richer swell of his deep, full tones, 
When they meet the listening ear 
In the din and noise of worldly strife, 
Will they ring forth pure agg clear? 
Will the soul look forth from guileless eyes, 
Unscathed by the touch of sin? 
The man be true to his childhood's faith ? 
And his heart still pure within, 
When time and care, in his thinning locks, 
Weave many a silver thread, 
The proud head stoops, and the feeble step 
Is losing its buoyant tread ? 
. Stay! why should'st thou seek to lift the veil 
From the coming years, or know 
How much in th’ unfolding web of life 
May be wrought of joy or woe? 
Enough, if thou with unsparing hand, 
In his heart the seed hast sown, 
Which, in the fruitage of riper yeat, 
Will a bounteous harvest own. 
ANTOINETTE 8S. Morratt. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
WASHED WHITE. 


It was a very touching reply that a little ne- 
gro gave to a delegate of the Christian Commis- 
sion, who asked him if he thought, negro chil- 
dren would go to heaven. * 

This is how it came abeut. A little bey 
named Nep, (or Neptune) eleven years old, 
asked the delegate for a Testament. 

“What do you want with it?” he asked. 

“To learn ’bout heben,” said the boy. 

“Why ?” 

“So I kin go dar when I die,” was the re- 
spomse. 

“Now,” asked the delegate, after quizzing the 
boy a good deal about the chances of colored 
children going to heaven along with white peo- 
pic, “Now do you really betieve that there are 
any black children in heaven?” 

Nep thought a moment and said,— 

“No, massa, I ’spects dey isn’t.” 

“Well, then,” resumed the delegate, “you 
can’t go there, can you?” 

“Reckon I kin,” persisted the colored boy. 

“But how can you go there,” asked the dele- 
gate, “when there are no black children there ?”’ 

“Case dey is all white,” replied Neptune. 

“But how’s that?” 


“O,” rejoined the bey, “dey is all washed in 


de blood of de Lamb!” 


If genuine goodness and sincere picty, how- 
ever quaint and defaced, can win a place in 
heaven, surely many of these despised ones will 


be found there. 
Here is another incident of the war. 


occurred at the siege of Washington, N. C., by 
the Southern rebel troops, in April, 1863. 
He says that a brave band of soldiers were 
set for the defence of Rodman’s Point. The en- 
emy, ten to one, pressed heavily upon them, to 
drive them from the Point or destroy them. 
Overpowered, they fell back to the Tar R:ver 
_ where only a scow remained in which t::ey 
eould embark. They hurried into her. ‘fhe 


It was 
fixst told by a soldier of Company G, Forty-Sixtb 
Massachusetts Regiment. The event it describes 


into the stream, then sprang back, pierced bz 
seven bullets. He died in two Aays. Does | 
Greece or Rome offer a higher pati is:tism ? 
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A PAINTY DISH. 

Among ti.2 variety of curious insects which 
are common W tropica: climates, are the groo- 
groo worms of the W est Indies. 
This worm recei\ es ics nainc frum a species of 
palm, vulgarly cal! «' “'.. sroog:¢, aiid is the 
larva of a Jarge-sizeu Uvetle, the i’ronzs. 
When full-grown, it is abou!. ‘hier and one- 
half inches in length, having a large body, 
which increases in circumfere:e ire:n the head 
towards the opposite extremity. Albumen is 
the substance which compose its body, and its 
bleod is of a greenish tint. Wilk & motion sim- 
ilar to that of the earthworr:. i: pe:forates with 
extraordinary rapidiiy into =*,e sui:stance of the 
tree in which it is fo:ad. 
When the moon is at her ‘ui, the gatherer of 
worms enters a wood, and «clcets ayoung palm- 
iste tree. This is a tree of the palm order, ex- 
ceedingly stately and grarctul, xrowing some- 
times to the extraorinary height of eighty feet. 
The man makes an jnci-icn into it with a cut- 
lass or hatchet, so as tu expose the flesh of the 
tree. 
When this is done, hv marks the locality, and 
leaves the tree, which ue does not revisit for a 
considerable time. 
When the moon is iu her wane, he returns and 
examines his palinists. If the young leaf, on the 
tree with the others. egins to show a yellow 
tinge at its extremity, and if, on application of 
his ear to the trank « hollow, rumbling noise 
is heard within, he ecvacludes that the werms 
have attacked the vitai parts, and the tree is im- 
mediately cut down; !.ut if these symptoms are 
absent, the tree is lett standiug until they ap- 
pear. 
The gatherer, howeyr, must now visit the tree 
frequently, because the transition of the inseets 
is so rapid, that almost immediately after the 
appearance of the yel’vw tinge the whole would 
disappear. 
When tlie tree is felled, a square portion of 
the bark is cut ont frum: the original incision 
upwards, and its fibiiiws texture laid open. 
Myriads of worms are tien seen voraciously de- 
vouring their way thro: zh the substarice. 
In cuptnucing them sone degree of dexterity is 
necessary, both to presecc one’s self from the 
mandibles of the insets. which inflict a painful 
bite; and «lso to save fire, by preventing them 
from burrowing ont uf sight. When the worms 
are taken, they are p.aced in a close vessel, 
where they continue fo retain their activity and 
vigor. 
The number that can be procured from a sin- 
gle tree. aepends aitogether upon the season in 
which it is wounded. If the moon is at her full, 
they are yeneraliy numerous and good—many 
thousand; being found in an ordinary young 
tree of twenty-five feet in height. If a few suc- 
ceed in el iding the gatherer, they do so only to 
become a prey of as voracious animals, for the 
wild hogs of th : forest relish much the soft sub- 
stance of the palmiste when in a state of dgeom- 
position. 

Before the worms ure cooked, they are, each 
in its turn, carefully pricked with an orange- 
thorn, and thrown into a vessel containing a 
sauce of lime-juice and salt. 

This is for the purpose of cleansing them from 
the viscid fluids they may have imbibed from the 
palrniste. 
worms retain their vitality till they are deprived 
ol it by cooking. 





their own fat. The general mode, however, is 
by frying them, with or without sauce, and 
when dressed in this manner, they form a most 
savory dish. 

Grvogroo worms are considered great delica- 
cies in some parts of the West Indies, chiefly in 
those whose inhabitauts are of French or Span- 
ish origin. The good old planter at his table 





balls came thick and fast from the rebels ¢)v:v 
to their heels. The boat had to be pushed f =: 


shore with poles. But alas! when she was }-:a:i | 


ed, she stuck fast in the mud. The sides afl»::i- 
ed some shelter to the soldiers while the. :¢ 
mained lying, but who would leap overb«.; 
and push her out into the stream? Who v.«:.l 
deliberately lay down his life for the po--ible 
salvation of his fellows? When several «:diers 
were about to do it}a large negro said,— 
“You keep still and save your life. 
fight. I can pusl. off the boat. 
it’s nothing. 
you to fight.” 
Leaping overboard, he pushed the ’ vat out 


1 





= 
= 





L can’t 
If they kill me, 
You are soldiers, and they need 


presents you with a dish of worms, with as 
i much pride as an epicure in America introduces 
; Yon to cod-sonnds, salmon or high venison. Nor 
dues it appear that there is any peculiarity in 
ihe taste of those who relish the insects; because 
it very frequently happens that the stranger, 
wiio manifested on his arrival the greatest dis- 
ust at the idea of cating worms, becomes im- 
‘mediately converted into an extravagant lover 
of them. eee ° 
A GUEST IN CENTRAL PARK. 
A novel guest fcently arrived at the Central 
Park, of New York—a colossal female elephant 
named Andra, nearly twelve feet in height, and 
weighing eighteen thousand peunds. She is 





Notwithstauding this discipline, the 


The simpler mode of dressing them is to spit 
a number together on a piece of stick or a long 
vrange-thorn, and roast them before the fire in 


COMPANION. 








growing taller until fifty, at which age ele- 
phants attain their full stature. Even now, 
however, Andra is the tallest of her species that 
has been seen in the United States, although el- 
ephants sometimes grow to a height of fourteen 
feet. This huge animal consumes twenty-five 
four-pound loaves of bread daily, together with 
three hundred pounds of oats and half that 
number of pounds of hay. She drinks twenty 
pails of water in the morning, and the same 
quantity each evening. As we were lookiug at 
Andra following her keeper in the meadow in 
front of the arsenal, and halting occasionally to 
sat a little grass, two sturdy-looking females, 
who were evidently new-comers from the Emer- 
ald Isle, and were gazing for the first time on 
an elephant, stopped near us, when one ex- 
claimed to her companion, “‘D’ye see the cray- 
thur a nibblin’ up the grass with his tail?” 


—_———_+o»—____ 
- WORTH OF CRUSTS. 


A poor soldier, in the city of Paris, was in 
quest of work. “How can I earn an honest liv- 
ing?’ he asked once and again. 

Standing, one day, in the shop of a rag-mer- 
chant, seeing the rag-pickers come in, he saw 
they had a great many pieces of old bread in 
their bags, which they were very careful of. 
“What are you going to do with it?” asked 
the soldier. 

“We sell it to feed rabbits and chickens with,” 
they said. . 

A bright idea struck Chepellier. 

“T will do in a large way what these beggars 
do in a small way,” said he. 

So he hired a room, wit a shed near it fora 
cart and donkey. He then went round to the 
houses and cook-shops, and offered to buy all 
the waste bread which they had been in the 
habit of throwing away, or giving to the beg- 
gars. 

As soon as he had enough, he appeared one 
morning, in one of the great markets, loaded 
down with bags; and round his hat, in large 
letters, was a placard, “Bread-crusts for sale,” 
His bread was for the pet rabbits, dogs, birds 
or fowls which many people keep. 

He sold it at threepence a basketful,—enough 
to keep a little animal a week. 

Chepellier soon had plenty of custom; so that, 
at the end of four months, instead of one cart 
and a donkey, he had work for three carts and 
several horses. Nor was it long before he made 
money enough to buy a little farm; and there 
he went to jive. But farming did not suit him; 
and, after a time, he left the country for the 
city again. 
In France, there is a great sale of bread- 
¢rumbs for soups and fries. Chepellier han- 
kered after his old business, or something like 
it; so he sent out and bought up the waste 
bread as before. He built great ovens, too, 
which, it is said, are never cold. In time, his. 
warehouses covered a great deal of ground. At 
one end, the wagons come in loaded with crusts 
and other pieces of waste bread. In the next 
room they are sorted; for crusts are of two 
kinds,—the good (not bad) and the poorer sort. 
These are put away to feed rabbits and birds 
with. The good ones are cut in little squares, 
and baked again in the great ovens. The best 
of these little squares are for soups; while the 
brownest are pounded and sifted, to be used in 
frying. But sometimes the ovens are too hot, 
and the bread gets burnt. Is it then thrown 
away? The careful, saving Chepellier throws 
nothing away. He employs children to rasp off 
the black, burnt part, which is powdered and 
sifted, put into little boxes, and sold for tooth- 
powder. 
In another part of the building, this once- 
despised bread is put up into nice paper-bags; 
and carts are ready to carry it to the soup- 
houses and. cook-shops of the city. 
Throughout this establishment there is the 
greatest order and neatness; for the master is 
always present, and his eve does more work 
than*both his hands. He does not find mucp 
fault, to be sure; but if any body is idle, waste- 
ful or careless, he pretty soon finds out that 
his presence is not wanted. 
Though Chepellier was born so poor that none 
could well be poorer, he has done more good 
than many who possess a fortune as soon as 
they are born. He has not only grown very 
rich, but by his means, thousands of people are 
fed on wholesome food, at a cheap rate; and 
hundreds of men, women, and children, are put 
in the way of carning an honest living, and that, 
too, by gathering up what others throw away. 


every year. 


Besides all this, he gives a large sum in charity 


door. This, Hinklin thinks, will be a lesson to 
him to put a secure prop under the door hercaf- 


ter when he goes into a bear trap. 

sillaibcmeta aie 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
A total eclipse of the sun will occur on the 
7th of August next. It will be visible as a par- 
tial eclipse throughout the whole of North 
America. An astronomical writer says in rela- 
tion to it: A 


No total eclipse of the sun has been visible jn 
any considerable portion of this country since 
1834, and none will be visible after this year 
during the present century. An event of this 
character, coming so rarely and of such mo- 
ment, can sca'cely fail to attract general atten. 
tion. Where the eclipse is total, the optical and 
spectral phenomena, as well as those more prop- 
erly astronomical, claim special notice. 

The moon’s shadow will strike the earth in 
Siberia at 3.87 P. M. (Washington time) in lati- 
de 58 degrees north, and 165 degrees west of 
Washington, pass over the town of Okhotsh, in 
Siberia, at 8.43 P. M., cross Behring’s Strait at 
4.15 P. M., and pass through Alaska and the 
British Possessions, striking the northern bound- 
ary of the United States in longitude 31 degrees 
west of Washington. After reaching the set- 
tled parts of the country it will pass over or 
near the following cities or towns, in all of which 
the eclipse will be total : 

In Iowa, at Cherokee, New Munich, Lake City, 
Boonesboro’, Des Moines, Newton, Knoxville, 
Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Fairfield, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Burlington. 

In Illinois, at Macomb, Springfielc, Decatur, 
Shelbyville, Mattoon, Robinson. 

In Indiana, at Vincennes, Washington, Leay- 
enworth, New Albany. 

In Kentucky, at Louisville, Shepardsville, 
Frankfort, Danville, Mt. Vernon, Mt. Pleasant, 
In West Virginia, at Estilville. 

In Tennessee, at Blountsville, Taylorsville. 
In North Carolina, at Wilkesboro’, Salisbury, 
Greensboro’, Raleigh, Fayetteville, Goldsboro’, 
Leesburg and Wilmington, passing into the At- 
lantic Ocean at New River Inlet, between Beau- 
fort and Wilmington. The cities and towns 
mentioned are all on railroad lines, and are ea- 
sily accessible. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A SNAKE, 


An exciting and dangerous encounter witha 
snake took place in Canterbury, N. H., a short 
distance from the village of Boscawen Piains, a 
few days ago. Nellie Dodge, about six years 
old, a daughter of Mr. James Dodge, a farmer 
in Canterbury, accompanied by another little 
girl about the same age as herself, went out in- 
to a field near Mr. Dodge’s house, in the after- 
noon, to gather strawberries. 

They had gone but a short distance, when 
Nellie trod upon something in the deep grass, 
and instantly a large black snake sprung at her, 
and commenced to wind itself around her legs. 
Enraged at having been trodden upon, the 
snake lifted its head, and showed its anger by 
its protruding tongue and flashing eyes. The 
child was nearly overcome with fright; but her 
companion, with a presence of mind seldom ex: 
hibited by one of her age, quickly found two 
sticks, and giving one to Nellie, they both com- 
menced an attack upon the reptile. ; 
Again enraged, the snake endeavored to wind 
himself closer and higher upon the body of the 
child, and succeeded in biting her three times 
severely, before he was driven away. Thechild 
was assisted home by her companion, and is 
now under the care of a physician. One of her 
limbs is badly swollen and inflamed, but she 
will probably recover. : 
From the description, given by the children, 
of the snake, there is no doubt,but that it was 
of the variety of the black snake, popularly 
known as the “Racer.” This kind grows to the 
length of seven, and sometimes eight fect, has 
a white ring around its neck, and when running 
carries its head erect from six to eight inches 
above the ground. The children spoke particl: 
larly of the “white string tied around its neck, 
meaning its ring. They spoke of it as being, 
what to them seemed, of fabulous size, and said 
that when it ran off, it keptgts head up in the 
air and looked back at them, The bite of the 
snake is not venomous, but is injurious. Its 
favorite mode of attack, is to wind itself around 
the body of its adversary, and strangle the a 
son or object. The rare presence of mindoft " 
children in the above case, undoubtedly save 
the life of the one attacked. 


oe = 
CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


following story: 
ple living on the road to the Geysers. 


structive beasts out. 


the heavy door. Here was a predicament. 
He was far from any house. 
hunter. 


an effort to release himself. 
found a piece of a wooden pin 








but thirty-eight years old, and bas a prospect of 





The Healdsburg Flag of May 22d relates the 


For some time bears have been giving some 
alarm and considerable annoyance to the peo- 
They 
have made several raids on the ranchers’ stock, 
and some efforts have been made to thin the de- 


Edward Hicklin lately built a heavy log trap, 
and succeeded last week in catching—himself. 
He went into the trap to adjust the bait, and in 
doing so sprung the trigger, when down came 


Penned in a close log prison, with only room 
enough to kneel down, and apparently nothing 
else to do in this world but to say his prayers. 
No prospect of 
deliverance except the ghance visit of some 


Like a man of energy, he determined to make 
Groping about, he 
On examina- 
tion he discovered a knot-hole in the door, into 
which he put the pin, and by exerting all his 
strength, succeeded in raising it enough to get 
his foot under it; then, by great effort, he grad- 
ually worked himself out under the ponderous 
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THE END OF AN ANTIQUATED ABUSE. 


The abolition of the system of church rae 
was recently notified by the town crier’ of S 
English parish proclaiming in the market, . 
yes! O yes! O yes! positively for the last Sas 
This is to give notice, this afternoon a quae = 
of beans will be sold at auction, having . 
seized for church rates. And whereas the = 
ish government having now decided py ee 
bery does not promote Christianity, no T ie 
sales of this kind will take place. God save 
queen!” 

It was not till 1888 that the old plan of = 
porting preaching by tax was completely ni 
ished in New England. Religion does not t 
where it is forced upon people by law. 

——_or—— 


abit 0! 
Tue Herald of Health says that the babi . 
taking a nap after dinner is 2 bad ne on 
minutes’ sleep before dinner is worth —_— — 
an hour atter. It rests and refreshes, gon if 
pares the system for vicorous diges ~ 
sleep is taken after dinner it should L - is unite 
ting posture, as the horizontal position 1s 
yorable to healthful digestion. 
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A KING. 
The second King George was a monarch of taste, 
He had beautiful gardens at Kew; 
There were flowers in plenty, but nothing to waste; 
He had gardens at Richmond, too. 


And, loving his people, he ordered his men 
To throw open these gardens so fair; 

Invite, through the summer, the public, and then 
Freely welcome them every where. 


Butthis deed did not please the 7 gardener at all; 
It grieved him to let in the crowd; 

And he made up his mind, that, before the next fall, 
Permission should not be allowed. 


So he said that the people kept gathering the flowers, 
They were losing them more and more. 
“Indeed!” said the king. ‘Do these people of ours 
Love posies? Then plant them some more.” 
Merry’s Museum. 





For the Companion. 


HOW MAGGIE GOT HER WISH. 





“T know what I want for a Christmas pres- 
ent,” said Maggie, when the snow storms of De- 
cember began to give visions of Santa Claus and 
his delightful pack—“I want a live sister! Dai- 
sy, and Katie, and Carrie Bell aren’t alive one 
bit—they don’t love me nor kiss me, and they 
don’t laugh when I laugh nor be sorry when I 
am sorry; and I do wish I had a sister!” and 
Maggie stopped, quite out of breath. 

“Your little sister would freeze, flying over the 
chimneys with Santa Claus,” said auntie. 

“0,” said Maggie, “couldn’t he put her under 
his fur coat?” 

And Maggie had her wish, though in such a 
sad, sad way. 

The merry Christmas came, with its joyful 
greetings and loving gifts, but in a home a few 
miles away, where Maggie’s cousins lived, there 
was no merry making—only tearful faces, and 
hushed voices, and soft footsteps; for the dear 
mother, who had prepared loving gifts for the 
children, lay dying—and when it was all over 
and they were motherless, little red-cheeked 
Maya and baby Alice came to share Magyie’s 
home under the evergreens. 5 

No lack of noise and life now in the play-room. 
The crowd of dollies, who had been brought up 
under Maggie’s quiet reign, opened their blue and 
black eyes very wide with surprise and terror, at 
the new state of things. 

They were shaken, and rocked, and whipped, 
and petted, and put to bed, and sent te school, a 
dozen times a day. 

They went through with all the known and 
‘ome unknown diseases, and when the little bed 
and cradle were packed closely with rows of sick 
Patients, the doctor was sent for, who always 
made out an alarming case. 

“Willy Woolly, ma’am,” he said, in a very 
gruff Voice, “has got a lung fever, and one half 
of his heart is liver, and one half is veal, and if 

he don’t get better he will die!” 

‘0, doctor!” sobbed the little mother, “I can’t 
have Willy die!” 

“Well, ma’am, dip his head in a pitcher of 
Water and give him castor oil!” and strange to 
‘ay, Willy is so much benefitted by this heroic 
Soeeerthas in a few minutes he is sitting at 

pe ®, eating gingerbread. 

“a. said Maya, “Carrie Bell and Katie 
ee go to heayen; will they?” 
oa said Maggie, “because they haven’t any 

« 

Kaa said Maya, “what if we should take 
‘dhe arms when we go to heaven; who 

rina og them away from us?” 
ee Y a very solemn thing happened in the 

“toom. Sweet Katie was found with her 

Wholly severed from her body. Strong 
R rested on baby Alice of being the mur- 


derer, though she looked very innoce::?. az.i w2s 
very prompt to say “I didn’t.” ; 

No use to call in “he ductor c this “aee—she 
was clearly pest fei, “fi~v mourned her all 
day, and the doil .. ,.oz8 cusiesed po share in 
the grief. 

“Carrie Bell feels so dreadfully about her sis- 
ter,” said Maggie, “that she hasn’t eaten a thing, 
nor shut her eyes to sleep since, she died;” and 
nobody seemed to doubt the fact. 

“Maggie,”’ whispered Maya, “lIet’s have a fu- 
neral!”. : 

It was no sooner said than done, for when 
mother looked into the room a few minutes af- 
ter, Maya was standing on a tall chair for a pul- 
pit, saying, with a ministerial air, “Let us sing 
the 500th hymn,” while Maggie, Alice and the 
dollies sat in a demure row in front. 

“Shall we gather at the river?” 
was the hymn sung, little Ally’s voice sounding, 
high and clear,— ; 

“Sall we gadder at er ribboné”’ 

“Church is out,” shouted the officiating min- 
ister, as with a very unclerical leap she jumped 
down and caught Carrie Bell on her shoulder, to 
carry her home. * 

Alas! the funeral procession danced too high, 
for suddenly Carrie Bell, the chief mourner, fell 
from her high seat and lay on the floor with her 
head in fragments! 

For a moment the children stood speechless, 
then, “Now let’s have anether funeral,” said 
Maya, and the next thing that mother heard 
was,— 

“Sall we gadder at er ribbon?” 
N. L. BE. 
MORNING PRAYER, 

O God, my Heavenly Father, I thank Thee fi-r 
keeping me in safety through the night, an? ‘or 
refreshing me with comfortable sleep. I bes -ch 
Thee to take care of me this day, to feed .ad 
clothe me, and to help me to be obedient an¢ ~:t- 
tentive to my parents and friends, and kind a::.: 
loving to my brothers and sisters. O Lord, i 
pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into my hegrt, 
to teach me to know Thee, and to love Thee, 
and to show me how to please Thee better every 
day I live. Bless my dear papa and mamma, 
my brothers and sisters, and all my kind friends, 
and bless me, and make me Thine own dear 
child, for Jesus Christ my Saviour’s sake. Amen. 

a ep 
EVENING PRAYER. 

O God, my Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for 
taking care of me through this day, and for all 
the blessings Thou hast given me. Help me to 
remember the. naughty things I have said, or 
done, or thought to-day, and make me sorry 
for them, an Lord, forgive me all, for Jesus’ 
sake, before I lie down to rest. I beseech Thee 
to watch over me this night, and to keep me 
from all dangers. Bless, my dear papa and 
mamma, my brothers and sisters, and all my 
kind friends, and bless me, and make me Thine 
own dear child, for Jesus Christ my Saviour’s 
sake. Amen. 


BE YE KIND ONE TO ANOTHER, 


We were playing at bricks one afternoon in 
our old nursery. We had begun to build a cas- 
tle, and were very anxious to see it finished. 
So we took all the bricks to build it with. each a 
heap for herself, and left none for the baby to 
play with. Shedid not cry, but came to me and 
asked, in her sweet, childish accent, for one lit- 
tle brick. 

It was refused. The bright face clouded, and 
the blue eyes filled with tears. Generally the 
sight of my dear sister’s distress would have 
touched me; but I was too much taken up with 
play at the time to care. 

She went away to another sister and got a 
brick from her. So the baby was happy, and 
soon both she and I had forgotten all about it. 
But I was to remember my unkindness again; 
for when the trees were getting green, and the 
flowers springing up, and the earth looking her 
loveliest, God took our baby sister to that laud 
where the trees are ever green and the flowers 
never fade. 

“The babv is dead!” they told me. They took 
me to see her lying on her little bed. As I looked 
on her face, now so cold and passionless, on her 
eyelids, shut fast by t&e hand of death, the 
memory came back to me of an earnest, plead- 
ing face, and blue eyes filled with tears by my 
unkindness. I lay down on the floor beside her 
bed, and wept long and sore. 

Then they told me she was happy—quite, per- 
fectly happy; that nothing could ever grieve her 
any more; that even now, as we looked at the 
body of our baby, her spirit was in heaven—one 
of those infant angels whom Jesus keeps so close 
and near to Himself. 

They could not comfort me. I believed every 
word which they told me of her happiness, but 
that did not comfort me. 

* They laid her under the green grass, and soon 
the daisies grew over her head. Notsosoon did 
my sorrow pass away. 

God saw that this sad and sore lesson was 
needed to make me less selfish; and not until 








it was fully learned in all its bitterness did He 
send me comfort. 


‘ 


! 


\ 





JUST THE THING. 

Boys who a Hat or Cap may need, 

And can't much money with them bring, 
Can buy one very low indeed 

At FENNO'S—which is just the thing; 
Or if they need a pair of Shoes, 

Which lace up neatly with a string, 
They'll find them, any style they choose, 

At FENNO'’S—which are just the thir;:: 
If they need Jacket, Pants or Vest, 

A suit from head to feet complete, 
At FENNO'S they can purchase best, 

CORNER OF BEACH AND WASHINGTON Str. °.’. 

28—lw 





PURE SALERATVUE:. 
A Household Necessi'y. 

IMPURE SALERATUS Ai?)'3LIC 2N- 
EMY—The destructive influence of which 
every housekeeper should Siicare, and alrays 
secure that which is generally acknowledyed 
reliable. 

PYLE’S SALERA’US has stood the test of 
time, and become the standard in New Eng- 
land. Ten years’ experience has substar:tiuted 
its claim to perfict purity, as well as th: econ- 
omy of its vse. Yet many housekeeprrs, by 
reason of the yrocerymen’s determina:ion to 
supply only that from which the larges: profit 
is der:ved, ure deprived of getting thut which 
they xnvw to be best adapted to their wants. 
Grscevs, under such circumstances, do greut 
tujustice to all concerned. Their relation to 


j the public is an important one, “: Maty de- 


mands that they should aim to 810.1: ar‘icles 
that have merited unquestionable repu'.tion 
Housekeepers, too should insist unon *-:ving 
their choice, and all who secure PYLi:'S SALE- 
RATUS, in pound packages, will alway: be well 
eampensated for the effort. The same may he 
“unl of PYLe’s CREAM TARTAR an? celcbrated 
& X Soap, articles of established virus 
ly a’! #rst-class Grocers kecp t):- 
eAMmeS PYLE, Manufac:.~:, 


DEPOT, 305 WASHINGS S&. V8 YORK, 
26—4weop 
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BRAD).EY’sS 
Patent Crcsyueteries 


ARE Til’ SVANDARD. 


They are recommenieé “sy *VERY EXPERT PLAYRR 
that has used them. 





Examine samples of the several styles, or send for coin- 
plete catalogue before piwtiusing your Croquet. 


Prof. Rover’: tinles for Croquet. 


The standa) for i AMERICAN GAME. Lutest. Edi- 
tion. Tipp fStiustvtter) wilh numerous diagrams and 
CROQUE? PROLLYLMS tor beginners. 


Sent tr any .dd-exr tor TEN CENTS. 


Mi} on Brzcttey & Co. are also the m:nufac- 
ture:y and publistaes> :f the greatest varicty of standard 
anc valuable 

Garis and Home Amusements 
tn ihe worlc. fo n't. buy tra A, when if you get Bradley's 
Uemes you 2-+ -ure of something of REAL MERIT. 
tend st-n:¢ or complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for 
(. quet Pook sad Catalogues, to 
™ uTON BRADLEY & CO., 
24- “wosd Springficld, Mass. 











Bors’ AND YOUTHS’ 


RATS! 


—— “- 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


—ur~ 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS? HATS 
in this City. 
—— Panamas at $3 50 each—a choice 
‘ ot. 
@traw Hats of every description. 


Boys’ Felt and Cloth Hats, of the ltv%est 
styles, always on hand, at 


JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
25—iw Pe ie ios, tae ek 


WANTED~AGENTS to scl the AMERICAN 
rice, $5. T 


KnitTInG MAcHine. P aiunplest, chaupest 
and best K.nitting Machine ill knit 20,000 


ver 
stitches per minute. Liberal in 118 tO Agente. 
}U MACHINE ©O., 
16—lLtw 












ddress AMERICAN KNIVvI 


Boston, Miass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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A CARD. 


A record of the watches pyeduced atthe Waltham Man- 


) His Lory may be not improperly prefaced with a brief 


mention of the considerations which induce us to press 
them upon the attention of intelligent watch buyers. 


Fifteen years’ successfnl experience justifies us in 
clowisiy, for the Waitham Watches peculiarities of ex- 
cellencé which place them above all foreign rivalry. The 
system: which governs their construction is their most 
obvicns acLice of merit. The substitution of machinery 
for han. «so% Lev peen followed not only by greater sim- 
plicity %y +. +_. eetston In detail, and accuracy and uni- 
formity uv, “eis tune-keeping qualities, which by the old 
methods ©* aianufacture are unattainable. 


The application of hinery to watch-making has, in 
fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of the 
busi In conj jon -with enlarged power of pro- 
duction, it has enabled us to secure the smoothness and 
certainty of movement which proceed from the pertect 
adaptation of every piece to its place. Instead of a fee- 
ble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even under the 
pressure of the lightest main-spring, vibrates with a wide 
and free motion. The several grades of watches ‘ave 
more than a general resemblance, each to its prtvern; 
they are perfect in their uniformity, and may be iought 
aud sold with entire confidence as to the qualities we as- 
sign to them. 











‘These general claims to superiority are no jor «rT con- 
tested. An English watchmaker, In a recent te: ire 10+ 
fore the Horological Institute of London, descrit 1g the 
result of two months’ close observation at the ¥:riogs 
manufactories in the United States, remarks in reference 
to Waltham: “On leaving the factory, I felt that the 
manufacture of watches on the old plan was gone." 
Other foreign makers, some of them eminent. have pub- 
licly borne the same testimony. They admit that the re- 
aftlts aimed at in Europe by slow and costly processes are 
here realized with greater certainty, with an almost abso 
lute uniformity, and at a cost which more than compen- 
sates for the difference between manual labor in the OJd 
World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watches more thana 
gencral superiority. Their advantages, in respect of qual- 
ity and price, over English and Swiss watches, are rot 
more marked than are their advantages over the jrotucts 
of other American manufactories. These are posi-ive in 
their character, and are the natural conseaisences of 
the precedence we acquired in the trade. av. the propor 
tious to which our manufactory has ntlaiaed. No indus- 
triui law is better established than that which cheapens 
the cort of a> «*..cle i]: proportion to the magnitude of its 
procuction. :ne ext’! of our estabiis'iment—the com- 
hination of skillea .al +: man extenni:e scale, with ma- 
chinery perfect and a i; le—enahicr us to offer watches 
at Jower rates than those of ane other manufacturer. 
The 2ggregate of profit is theend Acptin view—not the 
profit on any single watch. And, acing on this princi- 
pe, with reduced cost of produ::Uor and an ever-widen- 
‘ay demand, our watclics are offeror at prices considera- 
bly below the watches of other Ani: rican makers, com- 
paring quality with quality. Ou aaual manufacture is 
double that of all other makeva ti this country com- 
bined, and much larger than the evtire manufacture of 
England. : 





The conditions which make this -veapness possible are 
also favorable to the «excellence ef our work. Our artl- 
sana long ago ceased to be novirwa Time and effort. un- 
dex a superintendence which combines the subtleties of 
selence with the strength of p:4c:cal skill, have pro- 
duced a body of artisaus whose -@.‘ency is for the time 
preeminent. We have the best werkers in every depart- 
ment that are availab!e—workers wtiose experiness and 
experience would fre alone sufivicut to secure for Wal- 
thum its high position. Among o!:er tributary causes, 
may be stated the coadiness with wh’sh cach succecding 
invention and improvement has “evn tested, and if ap- 
proved, adopted. Weare always rea ly to examine what- 
ever experience or art, or skil: may suggest, but we 
adopt nothing until experiments tie demonstrated its 
excellence. tu pursuance of this *s'e, we have brought 
to vur aid all the mechanical imprave ments and valuable 
inventions of the last fifteen years. v bether home or for- 
eigu in theirorigin. We have thus acquired the exclu- 
sive possession of the best and m4‘ valuable improve- 
micnts now known in connection with watch-making, 
und secured for the Waltham fac!ory a force and com- 
picteness not shared by any similar vstablishment in the 
world. 





‘nese constant effcrts to perfect in all ways, and by all 
means, both the machinery of the fuctory and the con- 
struction of our watches, have placeo within our means 
tho production of a greater varicty 1. grade and finish 
than other American makers huve :.ttempted. In the 
manufacture of very fine watches we have no competitor 
in the Unived States, and only very few in Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engincers, 
Conductors and Ex»ressmen, the most exacting class of 
watch wearers, and the presence of over 400,000 Waltham 
Watches in the pockets of the people is the best proof of 
the public approval, and must be accepted as conclusive 
of their superiority by discriminating watch-buyers, es- 
pecially so since the important matter of price is also 
very greatly in favor, being at least. twenty-five per cent, 
cheaper, quality for quality, than those made elsewhere 
in the United States. ° 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by the 
Ainerican Watch Company of Waltham, will be sent to 
avy address on application. 


In addition to a description of the watches, the pam- 
phlet contains much other useful information to watch- 
beyers. 

As these Watches are for sale by all 
Respectable Jewellers, the Com- 
pany decline all orders for 
single Watches. 


For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 


GENERAL AUENTS, 





No. 158 Washington Street.........Bostom, 
2%—4w 
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The PRICE of the Companion ifs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ; 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ycar. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that a!l subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE LAST TASMANIAN. 


It is not often that the actual extinction of a 
people takes place so openly, that all the world 
is, or can be, a witness of the fact—a fact at 
once interesting and melancholy. 





Generally, a race, or tribe, fades away so im- 


perceptibly, that other races or tribes are not 
aware of what takes place, and do not note 
what must one day be their own fate. 

Yet such a fact has just transpired, and has 
been observed. The last member of a tribe, near 
Australia, died this year. He was a Tasmanian. 

Tasmania is generally called Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

More than two centuries and a quarter ago, 
the Governor-General Van Dieman, who ruled 
over the Dutch East Indian possessions, sent 
Abel Jansen Tasman to New Holland. 

Tasman discovered the island to which he 
gave the name of Van Dieman’s Land. It lies 
near the south-eastern extremity of Australia, 
and contains about 27,000 square miles, and is 
a valuable country. 

The English, who established a penal settle- 
ment on the island, in 1803, gave it the name of 
Tasmania. It has long ceased to be a convict 
settlement, and is fast rising to importance as 
one of the many colonics founded by the Brit- 
ish race in almost every part of the world, many 
of which are destined to become great nations. 

There are about 100,000 persons in the colony 
at this time, of European blood. 

When, in 1803, the English began to colonize 
Tasmania, the native population consisted of 
about 4,000 men, women and children, 

They were a harmless, kindly race. In this 
respect they resembled the sweet-tempered isl- 
anders, who met Columbus when he first 
touched what was to become American earth. 
The manner in which they welcomed the Eng- 
lish, was very like that displayed by the Ameri- 
can islanders in 1492, toward the Spaniards. 

The English treated them with brutality. 
They fired upon them, with bloody and deadly 
results, on the very first day that the two races 
met. This was done, not only without provoca- 
tion, but while the poor barbarians were striv- 
ing to show their desire to be friends with their 
destined exterminators. 

It was but one of a thousand instances, that 
might be mentioned, of the wicked conduct of 
the “superior races” toward their weaker breth- 
ren. . 

The action of the English, on that first day of 
contact with the Tasmanians, was a type of 
much of their subsequent intereurse with them. 
The work of destruction then begun, was car- 
ried on by the colonists till the native race were 
transferred to the native soil. 

Inteusely savage was the treatment the natur- 
al savages received, from the savages of civili- 
zation. Wars like those now raving in New Zea 
land, took place. In peace and in war alike, 
the Tasmanians faded away, as our red men 
have faded, only more swiftly. 

In thirty-four years after the English came to 
the island, all but three hundred of the natives 
were dead, not to speak of those who had been 
born in those years. 

In 1849, their number was reduced to thirty- 
six; and in 1859, they could count but fourteen. 


one survivor, whose name was William Lanne, 
and who was commonly and contemptuously 
called King Billy, or King Lanney. 

He diced a few weeks since, and with him a 
distinct people, quite as good as the average 
members of the human family, passed utterly 
away from the earth. 

There is something intensely sad, in the con- 
templation of the fact that the contact of Chris- 
tian civilization should have had no effect on 
that harmless race, but to crush it out of exist 
ence. 

As if to complete the power of this work, 
there was a quarrel over the last Tasmanian s 
remains; and his head was cut off and stolen, 
to be sent to the London College of Surgeons; 
and his feet and hands, for the benefit of the 
Tasmanian Royal Society! He was treated ex- 
actly as if he had been &n executed traitor un- 
der the old law. His was a strange fate; to be 
the last of his race, and to have his head kept 
in the greatest of the cities of Christendom, fif- 
teen thousand miles from the place of his birth! 








VARIETY. 


THE BABY’S LETTER TO UNCLE BILL. 


Dear old Untie, 
I dot oor letter; 
My old mammys 
She ditten better. 
She every day 
Little bit stronger. 
. Don't mean to be sick 
very much longer, 
Dear little baby 
Had a bad colic, 
Had to take THREE DROPS 
NASTY PAREGOLIC! 
Toot a dose of Tatnip, 
Felt worse than ever, 
Sha’n't take no more 
Tatnip never? 
Wind on stomit, 
Felt pooty bad; 
Worse tit of sickness 
Ever I had. 
Ever had belly ate, 
Old Untie Bill? 
*Taint no fun, now, 
Say what oo will, 
I used to sleep all day 
And ky all night! 
Don’t do so now, 
Cause taint yight! 
But I'm growing, 
Getting pooty fat; 
Gained most two pounds, 
Only think o’yat! 
Little femnin blankets 
Was too big before, 
Nurse can’t pin me 
In ’em no more, 
Skirts so small, 
Baby so stout, 
Had to let the pleets 
In ’em all out 
Dot a head of hair 
Jess as black as night, 
And big boo eyes 
Yat look very bright; 
My mammy says 
Never did see 
Any ozzer baby 
alf as sweet as me. 
Grandma comes often, 
Aunt Sarah, too! 
Baby loves zem, 
Baby loves oo. 
Baby sends a pooty kiss 
To his unties all, 
Aunties and cousins, 
Big folks and small. 





> 


ICELANDIC POLITENESS---THE 
WOMEN. 


The Icelander always takes his cap off when 
he salutes any one, and not content with merely 
touching the peak, acfually bares his head. 

I have wondered much at this custom, and 
have thought that possibly it might be the re- 
sult of the confidential manner in which they 
kiss each other when they meet, in which opera- 
tion, of course, the peak of the cap or the brim of 
the hat would be in the way. For the Icelandic 
kiss of welcome and farewell is no empty cere- 
mony; it is given with warmth and expression, 


gard to age, sex, or other incompatibilities be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

But still as this external politeness appears to 
be only the expression of the feelings, I have 
abandoned my theory, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Icelanders are naturally po- 
lite, at least towards those who are polite to 
them in turn. 

The every day costume of the women is ex- 
tremely simple. It consists of a tight-fitting, 
woollen-knitted boddice of a dark color, with 
narrow sleeves, buttoned at the wrist, without 
any ornament, and a home-spun skirt. The 
dark color is set off by striped or checked 
apron, usually green and red, and on the head 
is a small, black cap, fastened coquettishly 
across the temples, and with a long, silver tas- 
sel, attached by a gold or silver pin. 

The Icelandic women have very thick and 
beautiful hair, which they arrange in graceful 
plaits, hanging down from the cap upon their 
back. Many a dark brown eye and curling lock 
‘of hair may be seen peeping forth from beneath 
the cap: still the “corn-golden” hair and the 
azure-blue eye which the old sagas sing of, is 
the general type; and thus pink and white are 
the prevailing hues that nature has laid on 
cheeks and foreheads.—A Summer in Iceland. 


—__~——————— 


and is repeated two or three times, without re- | 


Wit anp Humor.—lIt is easy to say ill-na- 


smartness; but genuine humor doesn’t flow 
from a bitter fountain. It is gentle and genial, 
comes from a bright and loving spirit, and re- 
freshes while it excites to mirth and laughter. 
Less brilliant than wit, it is more agreeable; 
while the one offends by its severity, the other 
makes a man ashamed of his follies without ex- 
citing his resentment. 

———___>——_——_ 


THE HAIR OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
LADIES, 

With very few exceptions, the women of all 
ages and countries have been proud of the 
length of their hair, and have taken great pains 
in its cultivation and arrangement. 


The Egyptians, the oldest nation of whom we 
have any familliar details, were careful in the 
arrangement of their hair, and when necessary, 
did not disdain to make use of false locks or en- 
tire wigs. A wonderful wig of those days, is 
yet preserved in the British Museum, and looks 
almost as fresh as when it was made. It is of 
an ordinary brown shade, and presents a pro- 
fusion of small finglets and little plaits. 

A very usual arrangement with the Egyptian 
ladies, was to crop the hair short across the 
forehead, so as to form a fringe on the brow, 
just as some ladies wear it now; but at the back 
it was simply twisted into innumerable fine 
plaits, which were fringed out at the ends, and 
allowed tu hang loose. The only ornament was 
a metal band, chased or figured, and having a 
lotus flower in the centre. 


—_—@—___—_ 
THE LONELY INDIAN, 


An Indian of the Kennebec tribe, remarkable 
for his good conduct, received a grant of land 
from the State of Maine, and fixed himself in a 
new township, where a number of families set- 
tled. Though not ill-treated, vet the common 
prejudice against Indians prevented any sympa- 
thy with him. This was shown at the death of 
his only child, when none of the people came 
near him. Shortly afterward, he went to some 
of the inhabitants, and said to them,— 
“When white man’s child die, Indian man be 
sorry—he help bury him; when my child die, 
‘no one speak to me—l make his grave alone. 
I can no live here.” 
He gave up his farm, and dug up the body of 
his child, and carried it with him two hundred 
miles trough the forest, to join the Canada In- 
dians. 
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WHERE WE GET THE NAMES. 


Few of us are perhaps aware of the extent to 
which remnants of the old Northern mythology 
still linger in the language. “Old Nick” is but 
an abbreviation of Nicka, the Gothic demon, 
who inhabited the element of water, and stran- 
gled drowning persons. “Nightmare” is de- 
rived from Mara, who, in the Runic theology, 
was a spirit, or spectre, of the night, that seized 
men in their sleep, and suddenly deprived them 
of speech and motion. “Boh,” whose name is 
still used in our nurseries, was one of the fiercest 
and most formidable of the Gothic heroes, inso- 
much that the mere mention of his name was 
sufficient to spread panic among his enemies. 


——— > 
A ROBIN’S NEST. 


It was in the spring of 3861, that a little robin 
entered a house in one of the midland counties 
of Ireland, and, after having looked around, 
fixed on a shelf in the school-room to build her 
nest. As it was hid from us by a pile of boos, 
we could not mar« its progress, except by watch- 
ing the little father and mother flying in and 
out with pieces of moss, and other things, in 
their mouths. As time flew by, we were rather 
surprised one morning to hear a low chirping 
from behind the books; we took advantage of 
the protracted absence of the mother, to discov- 
er four little robins. We were delighted in 
watching the progress of the little birds, and 
when at last they flew away to return no more, 
our sorrow was very great. We named our 
room after its spring visitors, and to this day it 
has retained its title of “Birdsnest,” 
—__—_—_>  ——_—— 

ON THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt honor thy father, the guide of thy youth, 
And yield him the homage of love and of truth; 
Thou shalt honor thy mother, whose love unto thee 
The greatest of God’s earthly blessings shall be. 


——__>—_—_——. 


Ir is a curious fact that almost all flowers 
sleep during the night. Go out into the gar- 
den at twilight, and you will observe many blos- 
soms just shutting themselves up. There are, 
however, some exceptions. The Night-flower- 
ing Cereus begins to expand its sweet-scented 
blossoms at twilight, and,is in full bloom at 
midnight, and closes forever at the dawn of day. 


Wuart 18 Fartn ?—A little girl five years old, 
on being asked What is faith? artlessly replied, 
“It is doing just what God wants us to do, and 
agking no questions about it.” This covers the 

ole field; perfect trust combined with implic- 
it obedience. 


Worcester. 


made the journey in so short a time he would 
have walked afoot. 


all off of you with.” 








At the beginning of this year, thero was but 





tured things, and thus get a reputation for, 


An Irishman took the cars at Boston for 
On jumping from the ¢ars ‘he re- 
marked that if he had known he could have 


A LITTLE girl wanted to say that she had a 
fan, but had forgotten what it was called; so 
she described it as “a thing to brush the warm 


Wuar smelis most in a chemist’s shop? The 





WATCHES OF HOME MANUFACTURE.—American me 
chanical genius, among its many triumphs, has settled 
the question of waiches. A few still linger among our 
older people who insist that there is no watch to be com- 
pared with the Jurgensen repeater, or with the work of 
one or two other famous Swiss manufacturers. But the 
country has made up its mind; Americans use American 
watches because they find them the best; and we ob- 
serve that the demand has stimulated the organization of 
four new companies within the past three years, with a 
capital of over a million of dollars, for the extension of 
the business; the American Watch Co., of Waltham, 
however, still leads ail its competitors both in the quality 
of their goods and the amount of sales. Attention is 
called to their advertisement in another column. 
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Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM I8 PURELY VEGETABLE, 
and may be given (according to directions) to children or 
adults atany stage of Bowel Complaints, with the ut- 
m@t confidence that it will prove the right medicine to 
save life. 





Cavutton !—In our changeable climate, coughs, colds, 
and diseases of the throat, iungs, and chest will always 
prevail. Cruel consumption will claim its victinis. 
These diseases, if attended to in time, can be arrested 
and cured. ihe remedy is Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild 
Cherry. 28—lw 


DO IT NOW—DON’T DELAY, 


But send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen copies sent 
on receipt of a we” stamp. Address 

28-3 . A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 








$2 and $5 Printing Offices 


For Boys, Druggists, Physicians, Amateurs. Good of- 
fice for little money. Print Cards, Labels, Enve!opes, &c. 
Send stamp for circular. "EUREKA PRESS Cv., Suf- 


field, Conn. 23—lw 





Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICEKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a New CATALOGUE, in which we 
print our very Lowest Pricgs, and from which we 
make no DiscoUNTS OR DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 
Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
LowEsT Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


Rosewoop Fuut Sizep Square Pianos, : 
7 Octave, : 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


Our reputation as the First MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
Country being fully established, and the SupgRioritTY 
OF OUR INSTRUMEXTS being acknowledged by the Vot- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
CoUNTRY AND EUROPE, and the AWARDS OF THE HicH- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the dif- 
ferent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the Prices upon our New List, our 
P1anos will be fuund to be THe CHEAPEST, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other First- 
CLass MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discounts 
which they may offer. 


It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
Forty-SevEN YEARS, to make the VEKY BEST Po SSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO Econouy 
OF MANUFACTURE. 


° 


RosEwooD GRAND P1anos, 7% OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, : 
Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. : 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Every Piano made by us !s fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at- 
tention to the PERFECT EyENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The SINGING QUALITY OF ToNE, 80 favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., 246 Washington 8t., 
22-—7Iw403i New Yor«. Boston. 


WANTED-AGENTS. ~ 
$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENCINE. IMPROVED COMBOS 
SENSE FAMIL} SEWING MACHINE. This Mac = 
will stitch, hem, fell tuck, quilt, cord, bind, b $18 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price ont rw 
Fully warranted tor five years. -. We will pay § oral of 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti ~ 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elasii 
Stitch. Every oeent re oe v- ¢ 
cloth cannot be pullcd apart without te 
i to 200 per month and exponen, bby 
commission from whic? twice that amoun Y 
Address, SECOMR: & CO. PITTSBURGH PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. > 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parwes 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the say 
name or otherwise. Oursis the onlv genuine % ae 
practical cheap hi fi ed. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


rT 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 pe 
week S72) Bey. or cow a large commission, to sell 
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and slerfal inventions, Address Y 
Dw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 
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